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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The origin of and apology for this little 
book, are the very many letters I received 
from friends, and more particularly from 
strangers, inquiring minutely about the 
Salisbury Treatment. 

The answers took long to write, (often 
was I thus employed from 5 a.m. till 
6 p.M.) and after all I could not in the 
compass of a letter, indicate everything 
that from their questions I judged would 
be of use to my correspondents, in their 
endeavour to regain health or keep it. So 
this little book came lo be evolved out of 
the needs of others, and I can truly say 
that I have put my whole heart into the 
work. And the abundant testimony that 
I did, and do still continually receive, to 
the “ very great benefits ” that large 
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numbers have derived from following the 
treatment as I endeavoured to explain it 
in these letters and in my first edition, 
has made writing this second one — if that 
were possible to me — doubly a labour of 
hope and love. Moi*e especially as I saw 
far greater possibilities for helpfulness 
and good, widening before me, on receiv- 
ing from Dr. Salisbury his masterly Work 
newly published in America, “The Rela- 
tion of Alimentation and Disease.” 

I begged and obtained his generous 
permission to use and make copious ex- 
tracts from it. Accordingly, with close 
and deep attention I studied his book ; 
and then very carefully re-wrote my own ; 
enriching it largely throughout with the 
fruits of Dr. Salisbury’s wisdom and re- 
search and long and varied experience. 

Knowing as I did for so many years 
what it meant to “ eat my bread with 
tears, and lie weeping on my bed through 
the long night hours ” in grief and pain ; 
these pages have been written in the 
ardent desire to help others to help them- 
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selves, and save them from the suffering 
that I suffered. 

I lay no claim to novelty, less than 
none to originality — I have but done my 
very best to explain helpfully and en- 
couragingly the beneficent operation of 
the Salisbury Treatment, as I have felt it 
in myself and seen it in others, to explain 
it so clearly and practically, that every 
intelligent man and woman may, by its 
help, get well and keep well. This is the 
goal towards which I have striven from 
my first page to my last. And with this 
view, I have in addition drawn attention 
to a few of the signs easily discernible, 
when one first begins to get out of health, 
so that the remedy may be adopted at 
once j and the pain, unutterable weariness, 
nuisance and expense of illness spared. 
Every word also that I have said from 
myself is the outcome of tried and hard 
experience learnt in confl.ict with a nine 
years’ most severe illness, and very much 
of it has been recalled to me now by those 
inquiries I spoke of above. 
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Tlia,t words and experience of mine 
sliould stir you to rise up and conquer 
back for yourselves health, and freedom 
from pain and misery as I have done, by 
the simple, sure and safe means here 
narrated, makes me most truly happy, and 
I feel — thankfully feel — that all I have 
suffered and what I have written, are not 
resultless. Nor for myself have they been 
altogether so either, 

— all these years 
Of lonely being. I have grown 
To tenderer pity for the tears 
Of others, — gazing through my own.’' 


E. Stuaet. 


June 21, 1888, 
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MODUS OPERANDI; 

OR, HOW TO SET ABOUT THE 
SALISBURY TREATMENT. 

“ Each truth, learnt from science or experience, 
must have become part of the man’s existence ; the 
theoretical truth must form such a part of his very 
being that it influences, almost unconsciously, every 
practical action. If a theory of life is worth studying, 
let the propounder bring evidence that it has moulded 
his own character, has been the mainspring of his 
actions.” — Karl Pearson, M.A. 

“ Hundreds of thousands are dying, for the simple 
reason that they do not know how to live to keep well, 
or how to live to get weU, Aside from injuries, in- 
fections, and poisons, all our ills are caused simply by 
doing what we ought not to do, and leaving undone 
the things we ought to do. It is painful to think of 
the terrible slaughter caused by ignorance .” — From a 
letter of Dr. Salisbury’s, 

H HB question that I am asked 
oftenest nowadays, is What is 
meant hy The Salisbury Treat- 
ment?^^ This question I propose here 
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to answer to the best of my ability; 
feeling it will do much to encourage and 
reassure those who are ill, if I can partly 
tell them how carefully, patiently, and 
wisely this treatment has been thought out 
and tried in all ways ; what painstaking 
research, reasoning, logic, insight, and 
earnest sincerity were brought to bear on 
the subject. If I can make the sick see 
clearly the reason why it has attained 
such success as a cure in all kinds and 
stages of illness, during a long course of 
years — ^nearly thirty-five — they will surely, 
for their health’s sake, not refuse to 
try it. 

Dr. Salisbury of New York, a thorough 
microscopist and chemist from his early 
youth, entered upon the profession of 
medicine in 1850. 

He was at once strongly impressed by 
the almost utter ignorance existing in 
“the Profession,” concerning the real 
Cause of Diseases, and consequently by 
the uncertainty and haphazardness in- 
evitable in the mode of their attempted 
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cure. The dire list of so-called incurable 
diseases haunted his thoughts day and 
night. He felt convinced that they must 
be curable since they could arise in pre- 
viously healthy organizations, that there 
must exist a tangible cause for them, that 
the cause must be discoverable, and he 
resolved that he would never rest content 
until he had discovered it. I have no room 
here to tell of his long and arduous investi- 
gations, of all the means he used, micro- 
scopically, chemically, scientifically, both 
as to the human body, and the foods it 
most constantly consumes. Anxious, 
painful, and laborious were the first five 
years ; till at length daylight began to 
break in upon his persevering researches, 
and he found at last the clue by which he 
was to thread his way to complete success. 
Acting upon this glimmering of light 
through the obscurity, he began to ei- 
periment first upon himself alone in the 
matter of diet, on vegetable and other 
foods, in undue proportion or exclusively; 
carefully marking the results and symp- 
n 2 
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toms, and examining microscopically the 
passages, which showed how much of such 
foods did not digest but fermented, filling 
the digestive organs with yeast, carbonic 
acid gas, alcohol and vinegar, afEording 
therefore no nourishment to the body, but 
establishing diseased conditions. Then, 
and at various periods of his life, he hired 
robust strong men, four and six together 
to live with him for a time, paying them 
well. Without taking the exercise needful 
for health (which would have postponed the 
crisis), they all fed alike, exclusively on 
the vegetable or other foods on which he 
desired to experiment. In this way he 
soon produced in himself and them the 
various illnesses which we, taking longer 
about it from more favourable conditions 
and circumstances (exercise, partial meat 
diet, &c.), produce in ourselves by pro- 
longed unhealthy alimentation. 

Amongst the vegetable foods on which 
they all fed (one food singly at a time) 
were bread, beans, potatoes, asparagus, 
maize, oatmeal, rice; and the other foods 



(also partaken of singly) comprised beef, 
mutton, chicken, turkey, lobster, fish, &c., 
of which Beef triumphantly bore away the 
palm as the aliment most easily digested 
and the most sustaining, and also as the 
food on which, exclusively, we can subsist 
the longest not only without injury, but 
with positive good. After that followed 
mutton; and turkey came in third, the 
rest being, for the purposes of an exclu- 
sive dietary, practically “ nowhere.” He 
watchfully noted down all symptoms and 
results, and before he separated from his 
hired men, cured them by a course of diet 
exclusively of broiled lean beef, washing 
out well the while with the hot water. 
Some slight medicines were brought in as 
well ; but, as Dr. Salisbury says, “ They 
are merely aids to the restoration of 
healthy states, after the cause, or the 
unhealthy alimentation, is removed.” But 
since he could not, as he naively says, 
carry his experiments on to the death- 
point with himself or his “ boarders,” he 
bought over a thousand hogs, so that he 
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might test on them various methods of feed- 
ing. (I may remind you that the stomach 
and digestive organs of the pig approach 
more nearly the same organs in man than 
those of any other animal. The digestive 
secretions are very similar and act in a 
like manner upon the food.) In order to 
be quite sure of all his facts, he tended, fed, 
and when they died, dissected them him- 
self ; and by 1858 he perceived clearly and 
unmistakably that all diseases not caused 
hy accidents, poisons or infections, emanate 
from unhealthy alimentation. And having 
at last reached the cause, the remedy was 
not so far to seek. The occurrences and 
details of his labours and experiments in 
this deeply interesting field are given in 
his great work lately published in America, 
“ The Relation of Alimentation and 
Disease,” a work of vital interest, which 
should be thoughtfully studied by every- 
body who duly values, and would learn 
how to keep his most precious possession, 
namely, his health.* And thus, in 1858, 

* This book can now be bad in England, along with 
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his life-mission opened itself out fully 
before him, and earnestly and with a deep 
sense of responsibility did he set about 
it — not so much to make a living for him- 
self as to help others to live — to endeavour 
to prevent disease and to cure it. Nobly 
has he fulfilled that mission, as hundreds 
can now gratefully testify, who but for 
him would to-day be taking their long 
sleep in “the land where no man dwelleth,” 
or would be as I was, hourly, for eight 
and a half most weary years, sleepless, 
helpless, barely able to move, and night 
and day unceasingly suffering great an- 
guish. If you who read these lines had 
but seen me then — could but see me now, 
after a few short months of the diet and 
hot water! Honour to whom honour is 
due. Let us then pay our tribute of praise 
and gratefulness ungrudgingly to the 
genius, solicitude, and unwearying perse- 
verance that so long and carefully thought 

Dr. Salisbury’s Diet Cards, and other works, from 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, London, £.C. 
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out and discovered for us this simple, 
eflBcacious, and safe means of prevention 
and cure of disease — Dr. Salisbury’s Treat- 
ment. 

I now proceed to unfold the means of 
cure, and I find that it is not superfluous 
to say that I address myself to the sick. 


you desire to get well, you will 
take four pints of hot water a day, 
and restrict, for a time, your diet 
to minced beef only. 

One good hour, or longer, before each 
of your three meals, always on an empty 
stomach, take one pint of hot water, as 
hot as you can comfortably take it, as hot as 
in fact your tea and coffee — that is, from 
110° to 130° Fahr. as it suits you best. Do not 
try to take it too hot. And some two and a 
half or three hours after yoiu* last meal, 
say, a good half-hour before bed-time, take 
your fourth and last pint of hot water. 
** The best times for the regular meals are 
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8 a.m., 1 p.m., and 6 p.m. ; and the best 
times for taking the hot water are about 
6.30 a.m., 11.30 a.m., 4.30 p.m., and 9 
p.m.” (Dr. Salisbury). 

The water must not be swallowed 
quickly, but sipped slowly, so as not to 
cause weight and distension. If you 
fancy, after trying it, that you find it “ very 
hard” to take the whole pint at first, 
then it is very easy and permissible to 
take a little less to begin with, but I 
strongly and earnestly advise you to come 
speedily to your full pint each time, if you 
really wish to gain the whole benefit of 
the treatment. You cannot, in adhering to 
your pint, take an over-dose ; do not be 
afraid of it. I take occasionally two pints 
at a time, and feel myself all the better 
for it, though 1 also thought a pint at 
first rather stiff to manage, and only my 
conviction of the logic of it carried me 
through. In a very short while, habit, 
the great good you will feel yourself de- 
riving from it, and its own soothing 
properties, will make it quite easy and 
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even pleasant to you to take the full 
quantity prescribed, especially if you bring 
a cheerful good-will, courage, and dogged 
determination to your own cure. “ It was 
only after repeated experiments that the 
most favourable temperature, amount, and 
hours for taking the hot water were deter- 
mined accurately as above given.” Should 
you fancy that the hot water “ will make 
you sick ” — or, from the foul state of your 
stomach, should it at first really produce 
some nausea, add to it a little aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, a pinch of salt, a 
squeeze of lemon-juice, or a little sulphate 
of magnesia — ^nothing else besides. If 
your mouth is dry and tongue clammy, 
lips dry and hard, add to your hot water 
a pinch of chloride of calcium or nitrate 
of potash, which will soon afford complete 
relief from the dry, parched sensations. 
It would be well to take note of the fact, 
and remember, that no beverage what- 
ever quenches thirst in the way that hot 
water does. 

Some of the English doctors — especially 
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latterly — prescribe bot water with, or 
shortly after meals. But this is to render 
its raiso7i-dlMre of very little or rather no 
effect, and to retard or impede digestion 
by diluting and weakening the gastric 
juice. The object and uses of the hot 
water, taken as carefully directed, are 
roughly these : — (1) It washes out the 
stomach thoroughly, cleansing away all 
the sour yeast, slime, and mess left there 
after food, leaving it clean and free for the 
action of the gastric juice on the next 
meal. (It is therefore easy to understand, 
with a very little thought, ivhy, along with 
its other benevolent work, it soon cures 
indigestion, heartburn, and flatulence, and 
makes you very hungry for your food.) 
(2) It stimulates the liver . to activity, 
accelerating the downward flow of the 
bile through the right ducts and channels ; 
and when you remember that a man in 
health produces from a pint and a half to 
two pints of bile a day, you will appreciate 
the importance of not allowing this fluid 
to go “fooling around” everywhere, to 
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become re-absorbed into the blood-stream, 
but of guiding it in the way that it should go. 
(3) It causes a flow of urine sufficient to 
keep in solution the uric acid, which, 
when the urine flows scantily, so often de- 
posits as red sand; and it renders the 
water quite clear and pale in colour, as it 
ought to be, and consequently gi’eatly 
eases the filtering work the kidneys have 
to perform. (4) It liquefies and purifies 
the blood, thus not only largely increasing 
circulation and vitality, and imparting an 
unwonted sensation of permanent warmth 
and comfort to the body, hardening it 
against colds and chills ; but (5) it greatly 
lightens the work the heart has to do, 
making it much easier for it to “ handle ” ® 

^ See “ Hot Water as a Remedy,” 4tli Edition, 10th 
Thousand, price M. London, Simpkin and Marshall ; 
Lancaster, E. and J. Milner. A very valuable 
pamphlet, whose compiler has done generous and noble 
work in the Hot Water Crusade, besides being the 
first to make known the Salisbury treatment in Eng- 
land ; to whom, for that, and ever ready kindness 
and helpful encouragement, I gladly own myself 
deeply indebted. 
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the pure liquid blood than when it is 
sluggish, sticky, and congested. (6) It 
washes out the uric acid in the joints, 
which deposit causes in some cases, such 
as gout, rheumatism, &c., so much distress 
and helplessness, and keeps them lissom. 
(7) It quickly diminishes pain, soothes and 
strengthens the shattered nerves, gives 
calm, cheerfulness, and strength to the 
mind, through the good work it does to 
the body; and (8) — boon unspeakable 
— it induces, thanks to a clean un- 
troubled stomach, sound refreshing sleep. 
It fulfils other beneficent offices for the 
suffering (as also for those in health who 
desire to keep so ; for, well or ill, exm-tj- 
bodij needs an internal bath, more even 
than an external one), “ even compara- 
tively healthy persons find it of much 
benefit ; ” but what I have said is enough 
to show the reason why those who have 
seriously tried it on the lines laid down 
above, are earnest in preaching it to 
fellow-sufferers, and indeed to all, and are 
ardently desirous that others should, by its 
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means, enjoy a like benefit with them- 
selves. For myself, from the inestimable 
and unspeakable good it has done me, and 
the numbers whom I have persuaded to 
take it, I seem now only to live to preach 
hot water, and also where required the diet 
of minced beef. 

The hot water is the foundation of all 
treatment by Dr. Salisbury in chronic 
disease, and he, as its discoverer, says, as 
the resultof his long experience, that were he 
limited to but one remedy, that one would 
be hot water. Let any having doubts of 
its efficacy note the above, and just try it. 
The longer you take the hot water, the 
more you will find the benefit, and you 
will venj soon begin to feel a great 
difference in your condition. It may cheer 
and encourage you to get down the full 
four pints a day, to be told from the solid 
experience of another — ^namely mine — that 
each pint you take brings you nearer to the 
blessed goal of health once more : each 
pint tells, makes for health, and that, even 
if you did not wish to get well, in taking 
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regularly and systematically the good hot 
water, you cannot prevent yourself from 
getting better and better day by day. 
Each meal of minced beef only, and each 
pint of hot water that you take, are mile- 
stones that you have passed on the road, 
and shorten the journey back to Health 
again. In reference to No. 4, my own ex- 
perience may be encouraging to invalids. 
For many years past I have constantly felt 
cold, even near a blazing fire, east wind 
and damp caused me cruel suffering, and 
in summer I sat out only on the hottest 
days, in the sun, shivering with cold, 
though wrapped in furs. As to an open 
window, the very sight of one terrified me 
and I fled; and the gratuitous alacrity 
with which I took very serious chills would 
have been laudable in a better cause. This 
winter (1887-8), the first that I have been 
on the minced beef diet, they tell me has 
been a severe one. But I know nothing 
of it. I have often by day sat with an 
open window and no fire, have always slept 
thus whatever the weather, and walked 
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and sat out of doors most days, by no 
means wrapped up, with deep snow on the 
ground. Dr. Salisbury foretold this happy 
revolution, last year in London, assuring 
me that, if I feA properly, I should come 
to sleep on a snowdrift and be none the 
worse. I do not recognize in my present 
hardy self the poor, shivering, chilly 
wretch of but a few months ago. In 
illustration of No. 5, I may mention that 
I used to suffer a great deal from oppres- 
sion and irregular beatings of the heart on 
climbing upstairs, when huri’ied or even 
slightly agitated. Not one trace of this 
remains. Almost immediately on beginning 
the hot water, these distressing sensations 
ceased, and have never returned. 

Now for the second part of the Salisbury 
treatment, namely the regimen. It is a 
diet, while the necessity for it lasts, of 
entirely animal food — lean beef, chiefly 
minced. The meat for this purpose should 
be from the round or flank, above the 
hock, which is richer, more juicy, and less 
expensive than the sirloin. The meat 
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should be freshly killed, as it separates 
from the fibre more readily and can bo 
more finely minced or chopped than when 
it has been hung or kept as for steaks or 
roasts. The plan is to have the raw beef 
finely minced by sending it through a 
machine three times. All fat, gristle, con- 
necting tissue to be rejected (this can be 
used for soup if carefully skimmed) ; the 
mince to be made up very lightly and 
rather sloppily into cakes ; seasoned with 
black pepper and salt sufficient to make 
them tasty; moistened with good soup, 
but not pressed hard and tight, as that 
renders them unpalatable and indigestible. 
The cakes must then be grilled well 
through, lightly on both sides, over a 
clear fire, turning the griller often. 

N.B . — No r4chauff4s allowed, nor cold 
foods and drinks. If obliged to take them 
cold sometimes, warm them well in the 
mouth before swallowing. 

The best griller (recommended by Dr. 
Salisbury) for these beef cakes (as for 
the ordinary steaks and chops) is the 
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American griller, price 2s. 6<^., only to be 
bad from the Stella Lamp Depot, Oxford 
Street, W. 

Another way of doing the beef for a 
change, which is simpler, easier to cook, 
and which I like much better and find 
more easily digested than the beef cakes, 
is as follows. When finely minced raw, 
and cleared from skin, gristle, &c., 
seasoned with pepper and salt, and mixed 
thoroughly with a little good meat soup 
freed from fat and used, cold (in the propor- 
tion of about a pint to one and a half pounds 
of mince), stir and press smooth with a 
wooden spoon over a gentle fire until 
thoroughly, yet not over-cooked. On no 
account must it ever boil, as that makes 
it hard and lumpy. This is extremely 
good, easily taken, and digests and assimi- 
lates admirably ; one does not weary of it, 
and you will soon be able to eat very plen- 
tifully, without any trouble, and to enjoy 
it. Several people have been kind enough 
to let me know that they also find this 
way of cooking the mince more palatable 
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and easier of digestion than the beef 
cakes ; and that they can take the mince 
thus prepared for months without its 
palling, whereas, against the broiled cakes 
“ their stomachs rise ” after a very little 
while. I imagine the reason partly is, 
that the beef cakes require more careful 
cooking than they ordinarily obtain, and 
I for one have long discarded them and 
have held contentedly and entirely to the 
mince, cooked simply in my own fashion, 
as described. Dr. Salisbury does not 
object to its being done in this way, pro- 
vided no carrots, greens, grease, &c., are 
cooked with the soup used in mixing the 
mince. 

If you find it too hard to manage the 
minced beef alone all at once (the hot 
water, however, creates an appetite for 
animal food, and makes it easier to “ ne- 
gotiate ”), then, rather than give it up, 
take for a while, with each meal, one or two 
pieces, not more, of bread cut thin and 
roasted quite crisp in the oven. On these 
you may spread a little fresh butter, but 
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you are not, on any account, to eat cooked 
butter in any form, or things fried in 
butter, grease, or lard. Make the minced 
beef your principal food, taking, say, four 
or six mouthfuls of mince to one of roasted 
bread and butter. TVy, however, for your 
own sake to come as soon as you can to the 
minced beef diet alone. You may have 
black pepper, salt, and mustard with your 
beef, if desired, and a dash of chutney 
sauce, but no vegetables except a little raw 
celery with each meal, no made sauces 
and no puddings, pies, boiled paste, jam, 
vinegar (where you used vinegar, substi- 
tute lemon-juice — as in salads, mint sauce, 
&c.), no pickles, cake, and so on ; and 
milk, as an ordinary article of food, being 
very fermentative, is to be, as a rule, 
avoided. 

It is a hard diet, and fully exercises all 
one’s force of will, self-denial, and per- 
severance ; and for that reason it is better 
to eat alone, or with those on the same 
regime, so as to avoid temptation. For 
myself, I always find it considerably safer 
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to retreat before temptation than to re- 
solve to get the better of it. That ends 
in its getting the better of me to a dead 
certainty ; there is nothing for it, there- 
fore, I find, but to show “ a clean pair of 
heels” when good things are about — 
especially cake ; and, therefore, I always 
eat alone. This rigorous diet has to be 
continued as long as tl^ illness lasts, but 
great will be your rewaM if you pluckily 
and faithfully persevere,Vor will it long 
delay. V 

If, being ill, in trust and confidence you 
will adopt this diet and the hot water, 
you are extremely wise and very happy : 
and your recovery will probably be one 
gradual but triumphant progress from 
first to last. As mine has been ; I was 
desperately ill when I began the strict 
Salisbury Treatment, I wish I could de- 
scribe how ill, and with what complications 
— but I have gone right ahead ever since, 
always steadily on the mend, with no dis- 
heartening relapses. I see no doctors, 
take no medicines nor stimulants, only 
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stick to my hot -water and the minced 
beef diet (both of which I have grown to 
like very much), and report myself from 
time to time by letter to Dr. Salisbury. 
(I believe you can send a telegram from 
London to New York, and be answered 
within three hours, and receive a reply to a 
letter within sixteen days. His telegraphic 
address is “Dr. Salisbury, New York,” 
and the address for letters is 9, West 29th 
Street, New York City ; a letter describing 
your case would meet with his prompt 
attention, as would also a telegram.) 

As to the quantity of food to be taken 
at each meal, the rule is, eat heartily, 
always leaving off feeling you could eat 
just a little more.® The strict diet is 

® The Salisbury Treatment calls not only for per- 
severance and feelf-denial in no ordinary degree, but it 
further exercises one’s judgment and intelligence. For 
you need to very carefully watch that you eat as much 
as, and yet no more, at each meal than you can well 
digest, a. point very difficult at first to arrive at ; but 
necessary in order to avoid blunders which would retard 
your progress. No one can judge in this matter so 
safely as the patient’s own stomach. It is a mistake 
to try to eat by weight. 
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minced beef for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper (with the hot water as indicated). 
If hungry bet ween whiles take a sip of good 
meat soup, or a few mouthfuls of the 
minced beefj, unless this should interfere 
with your hot water hour, in which case, 
take only the hot water, as it is a food and 
stimulant as well. 

On adopting the minced beef diet so 
easily and quickly digested, you will, 
it is well to warn you, at first miss a good 
deal the filled out, pleasantly “ crowded ” 
sensation afforded by the vegetable foods ; 
and, therefore, in the night are apt to 
grow hungry. 

Do not try to go to sleep in that case. 
Even animals cannot sleep when hungry. 
When you hear a horse pawing in his stall 
at night, you may be pretty certain he 
hasn’t had his proper amount of supper 
given him. And your own endeavour 
after sleep on an empty stomach, would 
be sure to end in failure. You would be- 
gin to think, then to worry over troubles 
that in daylight were quite bearable, but 



which in the silence, darkness, and your 
own exhausted condition become exceed- 
ingly black and grim. Always therefore 
have a cup of good meat soup or a cup of 
mince (both covered) beside you, and take 
a few mouthfuls of either or both, and 
soon sleep and oblivion will kindly enfold 
you. 

A word of advice is absolutely necessary 
here, for those about to embark upon the 
minced beef diet, and I beg to call their 
attention to it. You will not get on as 
you should do if you don’t eat enough. 
Don’t, if you eat with others, be discou- 
raged and abashed if they look surprised 
and say, “ What ! are you going to eat all 
that ! ? ” To be sure you are ; and let 
them take note that while they have the 
•vfhole provision department comfortably 
stocked (no corners left) with soup, fish, 
meat, bread, vegetables, pudding and 
goodness knows what besides — with 
liquids added ; you have to satisfy, your 
capacity on meat alone, which takes up 
little room, digests quickly, and for which 



your hot water has made you uncommonly 
hungry. The rule for you therefore is, 
mince a discretion. It is not so expensive 
a diet as it seems, for it is your whole menu, 
there are no extras. Dr. Salisbury says, 
“You need not be surprised if the patient 
comes to eat from two to four pounds a day, 
and his appetite must be gratified.” I 
began with from six to ten ounces a day, I 
now make short work of two pounds. But 
then I add no other kind of food what- 
ever, and I am, as the result, so absurdly 
well, daily able to do and to enjoy more — 
and the unwonted sensation of buoyant 
health again, is more than delightful. 

There are several points which I shall 
be careful to mention now, being anxious 
to omit nothing that can reassure and en- 
courage you as you begin and continue the*^ 
strict Salisbury system. 

I therefore caution you beforehand that on 
commencing the treatment in its integrity 
you may expect to grow thin, lighter in 
weight, look somewhat^ pulled down, and 
lose — not flesh — ^but fat, and soft deterio- 
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rated tissue. Do not take alarm at this 
symptom and, thinking it is all up with 
you, abandon the treatment. Your friends 
and “ the Doctor ” will be sure to say, “ I 
toldj you so,” wax doleful in their prog- 
nostications of what is going to happen to 
you, and try hard to persuade you back to 
the old ways of physio and feeding. This 
decrease in weight is really a good sign, 
not a bad one in spite of appearances ; and 
it is for you now to show that you are 
made of the right stuff, can stick to what 
is for your good, and hold your own 
pluckily in the face of much talk. I have 
gone through all this myself, I grew even 
thinner and looked yet more ghastly than 
long illness had made me ; but though at 
first feebler and weaker in body, I knew 
I was all right, for besides my un- 
shakable reliance on the Salisbury treat- 
ment, I grew clearer and stronger in mind 
than I had been for years. I have seen 
others in a like predicament, we came out 
of it in triumph, and so no less surely will 
you, however direful the forebodings. 
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And you may tell you prophets of evil that 
Dr. Salisbury himself forewarns you of this 
change in these words. “Never mind the 
shrinkage in weight, it is natural and 
absolutely necessary, for the reason that 
those foods which upholster or make fat, 
are the very ones which produce the 
disease. The weight decrease is not at all 

dangerous or alarming The 

patient will again begin to make new and 
firm healthy tissue at a later stage of his 
cure, when normal blood-making processes 
are fully restored. The tissue with which 
he has parted— devitalized and enervated 
— is no loss, and must give place to that 
of the new order of things.” Ere long 
you will be conscious of a gradual but 
sensible increase from heavier blood, 
muscle, nerve, and bone. You will find 
that you will gain in flesh and weight up 
to the necessary point for health, and if 
you /eed properly, thereabouts you will 
remain. 

It is, however, very much to be deplored, 
when the patient’s friends rashly en- 
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deavour to dissuade him from a mode of 
treatment, which such universal experience 
shows, and a little careful examination on 
their own part would establish scien- 
tifically, to be for his undoubted benefit. 
It seems to me that it is a selfish, unkind, 
and unconsidered course of action, and 
that it would be wiser and worthier in 
them, to devote a little time and thought 
to the study of the reasons for the Salis- 
bury system ; so that, if in the course of 
the treatment hu heart fail or his feet 
weary, they may be able — true friend-like — 
to bear him up on the wings of reason and 
faith, and cheer him on to persevere in the 
good but sometimes diflScult way. How 
sweet a little kindly encouragement is, in 
the midst of opposition and discourage- 
ment, none know better than I, nor how 
thankfully it is treasured in the comforted 
heart. 

And again I give Dr. Salisbury’s own 
note of warning. “ In the first days of the 
treatment the patient often feels very 
feeble, owing to the absence of the arti- 
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ficial stimulus of fermenting foods; this 
also is natural and need evoke no anxieties. 
A cleansing process is not per se a 
strengthening one, but is needful in order 
to prepare a basis for the requirements of 
real strength.” You should now not take 
much muscular exercise, but should live 
as quietly and placidly as you can, most 
carefully avoiding all fatigue. Dr. Salis- 
bury at this stage (which is only tem- 
porary) advises careful and gentle massage 
and, if possible, drives, as providing 
passive exercise without fatigue. As soon 
as you grow strong again, of course take 
out-door exercise in moderation. Now 
would be the time for a tricycle, that 
sublime Institution for those of us who 
cannot afford to keep even a jackass, and 
who care to take our exercise at first hand 
(or foot) not vicariously. Cycling, in 
bringing into play the abdominal muscles, 
in quickening respiration and the heart’s 
action and increasing circulation, has a 
powerful efEect, through pressure, on the 
liver, squeezing out. the flow of bile, pre- 
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venting its dawdling about, and making it 
“ go quicker.” 

Climbing steep bills bas a similar ex- 
cellent awakening effect on the liver, and 
if you can’t manage a daily climb, take 
any chance that offers to run up and down 
stairs ratber than sit still all the while ; 
and divide twenty minutes between . a 
morning and night performance with the 
dumb-bells. It will be well-spent time for 
man or woman, always guarding against 
overdoing it. From the first, as I hinted 
before, on beginning the strict Salisbury 
Treatment, it is almost wonderful how 
rapidly mental strength returns, how very 
soon work becomes once more pleasure 
and not toil, and what a keen interest we 
take again in subjects and things from 
which we so lately turned with weariness 
and indifference, if not with positive 
aversion. 

Again, there is another good symptom 
sometimes mistaken for a bad one, to the 
extent of frightening the patient into 
dropping the treatment, and I call atten- 
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tion to it in Dr. Salisbury’s own words. 
“ The passages from the bowels will be- 
come black and tarry and rather small in 
quantity . . . this must be expected. 
These dark and sticky stools are caused 
by the washing down of the black bile, 
which has previously been saturating the 
system and been partially carried off 
through the urinary organs and sweat 
glands. The black condition of the 
biliary secretions is the outcome of long 
continued fermentation of foods in the 
stomach and bowels, keeping up constant 
reversed peristaltic action in the digestive 
organs, gall bladder, gall ducts. . . . The 
smallness of the passages is due to the 
meat foods being nearly all utilized in 
nourishing the body.” The motions 
gradually lose their offensive smell, though 
they continue black, sticky, and “scrappy” 
for a long time, six or eight months ; all 
which proves how greatly this washing 
out of the liver and bowels, and clearing 
the alimentary canal from fermentations 
were required. 
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Yet again, on commencing the Salisbury 
Treatment, there is often just at first some 
diarrhoea. This is caused by the now 
plentiful downflow of the bile into the 
bowels — its proper place — and we should 
assist and encourage nature to eliminate 
the objectionable materials requiring ejec- 
tion, by taking a mild laxative. As Dr. 
Salisbury says, “ The cleansing process is 
in itself right and natural, these matters 
must all be washed out of the system.” 
But there ought to be no violent “ scour- 
ings,” and should this diarrhoea continue 
too long, take a little boiled milk with a 
good dash of black pepper in it, or some 
cinnamon or ginger tea, and lessen the 
quantity of hot water so as not to dilute 
the tea too much ; eat well of the mince 
and eschew for the time being all unneces- 
sary expenditure of strength. Remember 
that all foods, di’inks, and medicines which 
heighten the colour of the urine, or lessen 
the appetite for meat, should be avoided. 
Clothe always warmly and comfortably, by 
day and night, in elastic woollen clothing, 
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whioL, without overheating the body, 
should be thick enough to prevent your 
suffering from changes of temperature 
and weather. 

On the other hand again, you may ex- 
perience some constipation ; this need not 
alarm you either, for there is extremely 
little waste in the food you are now taking, 
but should you feel at all incommoded, 
take in your hot water a teaspoonful of 
Sulphate of Magnesia, or half a one of 
Taraxicum. Ur, take over-night a tea- 
spoonful (more or less, as necessary) of 
the Fluid Extracts — not Tinctures — of, best 
(and nastiest) of all, Cascara Sagrada, 
Senna, or Rhubarb. Just sufficient of 
one of these may be taken on retiring to 
give a satisfactory movement the following 
morning. If the dose has not proved 
enough, an injection of a dessert-spoonful 
of glycerine in two tablespoonfuls of water 
may be used in the morning and retained 
fifteen or twenty minutes. In chronic 
constipation, which simply means partially 
paralyzed bowels, the right quantity to 
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move tte bowels once a day should be de- 
termined by trial, and this must be kept up 
eveiy night steadily without a single inter- 
ruption; lessening the dose gradually as the 
bowels regain tone. In this way consti- 
pated states disappear slowly but certainly : 
the cure requires time and patience. Avoid 
extremes, for one extreme leads to another ; 
take the happy medium. Never physic, 
but never allow constipation to gain on 
you. Use, as it were, just grease enough 
to keep the carriage-wheels from squeak- 
ing, and no more. 

I refer you to Messrs. Duncan and 
Hockhart, Edinburgh, for medicines al- 
ways pure and fresh, a very important 
point. They are the best as my large 
experience has shown me. You can, for 
a change, if you like, chew a piece of 
Rhubarb root, a bit the size of a prize 
pea, two or three times a day. Dr. Salis- 
bury calls this “ lovely.” I can’t just 
honestly say I think it very nice, but it 
is decidedly good for the wholesomes.* 

^ Several correspondents have been so good as to let 
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"When you ask at the chemist’s for genuine 
Rhubarb root, “ see that you get it,” and 
refuse to be fobbed off with manufactured 
stuflT. The genuine root is not very 
yellow, is light in weight, porous, and 
rugged in shape. 

It is right that, on commencing the strict 
treatment, you should be prepared for 
these contingencies, that you should know 
the reason of them all, so as to take things 
easy and not let yourself be upset or dis- 
heartened by them, as might be the case 
did they come upon you by surprise. 

Watch well your own case with care and 
intelligence ; it is to your best interest to 
do so. The urine should be examined 
daily with a view to colour, density, and 
quantity ; it must be perfectly inodorous, 
the colour of a healthy infant’s, which pre- 

me know that when they take the water pretty hot 
they are troubled with constipation, and are all right 
when they take it cooler. I am obliged by this hint 
and tell it here, so that each person may study his 
own idiosyncrasies in this matter, and by trying and 
observing, arrive at what best suits himself. 
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supposes in most cases the absence of bile 
compounds, and consequently that your 
nervous system is not being upset and 
damaged by its own waste products re- 
turning to poison it. It should be without 
sand or sediment on cooling, it should 
stand uniformly at a density of I'OlO to 
1‘015,® and should flow freely at the rate 
of from to 4^ pints in twenty-four 
hours. The skin should be moist and 
soft, the bowels act comfortably once a 

* A wise move would be to procure a Urinometer 
(Army and Navy Stores, price 3s. M.), with case and 
jar complete. It is fragile but easily managed, and is 
very useful. Pure water stands at 1*000, but as there 
is little space on the indicator, this is represented by 
0* — 10, 15, 20, &c., &c., follow. The best urine to 
take as a test for the specific gravity, is that which 
doctors call “ the water of the blood that is, the 
first you pass in the morning before drinking your hot 
water, and before taking food. Dr. Salisbury con- 
siders that this washing down and cleansing process 
requires at least a six months’ course of hot water ; but 
I know also that he considers it wise to continue the 
morning and night pints to your life’s end, were it 
only to wash out the continually forming mucus from 
the stomach, &c., and keep the whole inside sweet and 
clean. 
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day, the appetite for meat be good, with 
no hankerings after forbidden food. Then 
you may be well assured that aU is going 
on favourably within you ; “ digestion and 
assimilation are so far improved that blood 
is made faster than it is used up, and re- 
pair of tissue is going on.” Kecovery has 
fairly begun, and if you are careful of 
yourself and kindly taken care of by others, 
so as to avoid all untoward accidents, you 
will win the day and go smoothly on from 
good to better, until health crowns their 
endeavours and your perseverance. It is 
not — such a change and building up as 
this — cannot be done impetuously. Nature 
works without haste but without pause, 
slowly but surely ; and the Salisbury 
Treatment is essentially one that closely 
follows the calm, unhurried course indicated 
by Nature herself. To quote Dr. Salis- 
bury again, “ When you have cleansed out 
the system and purified the blood, keep 
them so, and hope all things. There should 
be no hurry. Calm, passive following out 
of all instructions to the letter, will insure 
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the life and health of the patient, if, with 
soul and body enlisted in the good cause, 
he treads this straight and narrow way.” 
This is, indeed, a grand adaptation of the 
Co-operative System, and you will find it 
to be so more and more as body and soul 
associated, reap the reward. 

And what is meant by “ following out 
all instructions,” is mainly this — to take 
your hot water regularly, as directed, 
and to feed upon the food least liable to 
cause fermentation, the muscle-pulp of 
lean beef. Take nothing else whatever, 
except an occasional change to broiled 
mutton. 

And now having so honestly laid before 
you the least alluring side of the Salisbury 
Treatment, it is but fair that I should be 
allowed to throw into the bargain, into the 
scale with Health, this fact, which will 
surely be a compensatory reflection, and 
make up to you somewhat for all the per- 
severing self-denial you are exercising. 
The Salisbury Treatment (the hot water 
and minced beef diet combined) is a great 
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beautifier and rejuvenator of the com- 
plexion. After just the first pulling down, 
as pure rich blood is made, and repair of 
tissue advances, the skin will gradually 
become smooth and clear, wrinkles and 
lines will disappear, the eyes grow bright, 
your cheeks will take on the hue and 
contour of health, and you will look 
prettier and younger, and JcpI younger 
too, than you have done for many a year. 
This, also, I can promise you from a 
tolerably large experience. 

I have briefly given the rationale of the 
hot water ; I shall now proceed to show 
the reasons for the second part of the 
Treatment — the minced beef diet. But, 
for the better understanding of it, I must 
preface my explanation by a few words on 
the cause of disease ; for to expect to cure 
illness, while entirely ignorant of its cause, 
is to be indeed as one who leads a Forlorn 
Hope. Let us hear Dr. Salisbury himself 
on this important subject. Improper 
alimentation is the predisposing cause of 
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disease. Alimentation may be classified 
under two heads — healthy and unhealthy 
alimentation. Healthy alimentation is 
the feeding upon those kinds of food 
which any given organism is designed to 
live upon, as indicated by the structure 
and functions of its digestive apparatus. 
Unhealthy alimentation is the feeding upon 
food which the digestive organs cannot 
readily and perfectly digest. What would 
be healthy alimentation for purely herbi- 
vorous and purely carnivorous animals, 
would be unhealthy alimentation for man, 
since he partakes structurally of both the 
herbivora and carnivora, and belongs to 
the omnivora. By structure, man is about 
two-thirds carnivorous and one-third 
herbivorous to put it in another way, he 
is expected to be judiciously omnivorous. 
“ As a general rule, we have twenty meat 
teeth and only twelve vegetable teeth, 
while four of these latter, the ‘wisdom 
teeth,’ are poor apologies as grinders. The 
stomach in man is a purely carnivorous 
organ, and is designed, both in structure 
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and function, for the digestion of lean 
meats. The small bowels . . . are herbi- 
vorous mainly, and are designed to digest 
vegetables, fats, and fruits. . . . Healthy 
alimentation would consist in a diet of 
about one part vegetables, fats, and fruits, 
to about two parts of lean meat (by bulk, 
not by weight). When food only is eaten 
that digests and assimilates well, there is 
no fermentation or flatulence in the 
digestive organs. . . . Healthy alimenta- 
tion, or feeding upon such foods as the 
system can well digest and assimilate, is 
always promotive of health. Unhealthy 
alimentation always acts as a cause of 
disease. . . . This species of feeding over- 
taxes those portions of the alimentary 
canal designed for digesting this particular 
character of aliment, and overtaxes them 
so far that the digestive process soon be- 
comes imperfect, fermentation gradually 
supervenes ... and palpable disease soon 
results.” 

I beg you to note the exceeding sig- 
nificance of all these words, as a guiding 



light in our own hands. They show most 
clearly the enormous part that plays 
in the health or sickness of each one of us ; 
and also to what a very great extent, and 
how easily serious illness, delicacy, and 
constant small upsets are preventable by 
practical attention to the plain rules of 
health, and it is everybody’s imperative 
duty — yours and mine — to learn and to 
obey them. All illness that is not the re- 
sult of infections, poisons, or accidents, 
takes its rise in the stomach,® and from 
thence invariably attacks the weakest part. 

“ The disease proceeds along the line of 
least resistance.” Nature’s laws are un- 
hasting, but remorseless and inexorable, 
and effect most surely follows cause. 
What and how you eat — ^your own actions 
therefore, determine unerringly, sooner or 
later, what you have of health or the 
reverse. 

* Not only illness; imperfect digestion and mal- 
assimilation are often the unsuspected primary cause of 
many an ailment for which they scarcely get the credit 
they deserve : e.g. premature baldness, asthma, deaf- 
ness, failure of sight, wens, warts, corns, bunions, &c. 
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Now the meaning of the minced beef 
diet is significantly this. It gives the very 
greatest nourishment along with the least 
possible strain and labour to the stomach. 
Being already finely brohen up, and con- 
taining no useless fermentative or flatulent 
constituents, no hard, gristly, indigestible 
lumps, it is digested and assimilated with 
great ease and rapidity. It builds up 
healthy tissue and muscle to replace the 
degenerated tissue and diseased muscle, 
the outcome of long, unhealthy feeding, 
which this rigorous diet, in conjunction 
with the hot water, starves out, breaks 
down, and destroys. In the same way 
also and by the same process, the mince 
and hot water get rid quickly, and with 
absolute safety, of a very burdensome 
ailment — superfiuous fat. This diet of 
lean meat also affords rest to those diges- 
tive organs (the alimentary canal, bowels, 
&c.), which have been long and greatly over- 
fed and overtaxed, and gives time for the 
repair of the diseased, partially paralyzed 
states therein induced by fermentation 
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and the formation of yeast-plants (as in a 
vinegar barrel). 

To. sum up — the aim and object of this 
course of diet is to exclude entirely from 
the patient all foods, drinks, and medicines 
that tend in any degree to get the system, 
or any part of it, out of order ; and to 
persistently starve out those tissues that, 
from being over and unhealthily fed, 
require starving until no shadow of the 
disease remains, and at the same time to 
healthfully feed those tissues that require 
nourishment, until the beautiful state of 
perfect eqiiilibrium is again restored to the 
whole frame, which is always the issue 
and infallible sign of healthy alimenta- 
tion. Feed healthily, and you will looli, 
like it. 

Be careful to leave five hours between 
each meal, and never eat when hurried, 
worried, anxious, cross, or over-tired. 
Wait, rest, and grow calm; you will then 
digest your food comfortably and be the 
better for it. You should always make it 
au invariable rule to rest tranquilly and 
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thoroughly for at least half an hour before 
and after each meal : to rest as the man 
said he did in church, who “ just laid his 
legs up comfortable, and thought o’ 
nothin’.” Best, nowadays, is almost a lost 
art. The recent writer in the Nineteenth 
Century, who strongly advocated an occa- 
sional day in bed of rest and quiet, was 
a very sensible and a very wise man. 
Try for only half a day sometimes, for the 
sake of mind and body, even if you are 
comparatively young and strong. 

If you have taken too much at one 
meal, don’t miss the next, but make it 
a smaller one. Masticate thoroughly, 
especially when you come to take them 
again, vegetables and farinaceous foods. 
These latter absolutely demand a very 
great amount of mastication from every 
one, more so than animal food, even 
where, as in the case of meals and flours, 
they are already finely subdivided. This 
mastication is to ensure their thorough 
admixture with the saliva, which in vege- 
table foods is the first and a highly 
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important factor in the process of diges- 
tion. On animal food the saliva has no 
digestive effect, while vegetable foods are 
not digested by the gastric juice in the 
stomach as lean meats are. 

It is unphilosophical and unsound advice 
— if I may be permitted the digression 
here — when “great authorities” advocate 
the use of farinaceous and vegetable foods 
as diet for the feeble and aged. For be- 
sides that these slops and messes are 
uninviting and unpalatable to many, they 
are mostly very hard to digest, and are 
not nearly, bulk for bulk, so nourishing 
and so sustaining as lean beef finely 
minced and tastily cooked ; they also re- 
quire far more mastication from teeth that 
are absent — or, like some of us, have seen 
better days. 

Will the feeble and aged please to 
accept a little kindly hint from me here, 
and, wisely sticking chiefly to their animal 
food, have their meat, poultry, game, &c., 
always finely minced for them every day 
before cooking. I promise them that in 
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eating a good deal more of this nice mince 
than of other foods, they will derive the 
maximum of nourishment and comfort 
with the minimum of effort to the en- 
feebled digestive organs ; and will thereby 
ensure for themselves a longer life, sweeter 
sleep, and a brighter time all round in this 
pleasant world, for taking Nature’s hint in 
the decay of their teeth, that the stomach 
also is less strong for its work and would 
be grateful for a little friendly extraneous 
assistance. 

To return : — Drop, as a rule, from the 
first all stimulants; you do not really 
need them, they will do you much 
greater harm than good. They should 
never be taken but in vori/ special cases, 
and then only under the wisest, most 
cautious guidance. A.s those, however, 
who perceive the very grave responsibility 
they incur in advising their use are rarer 
than a white blackbird, it is better and 
safer to leave stimulants alone. Whole- 
some nourishing food will soon supply all 
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the real support you need, without the 
exhausting re-action which follows the 
temporary excitement and fictitious 
strength produced by alcohol. A very 
Will-o’-the-wisp it is. 

To drink with food is a pernicious habit, 
tending to indigestion, the formation of 
adipose tissue, and general flabbiness, 
and is quite unnecessary ; but if liquid is 
taken, the quantity should never exceed 
six ounces, a small cupful, since it dilutes 
and weakens the gastric juice, making 
digestion slow and difficult. You will find 
that having quenched your thirst an hour 
beforehand you do not require any liquid 
at meal-time ; but if you must drink then, 
take and sip while hot, a cup of good meat 
soup, or — ^if your nerves can with perfect 
safety stand them — hut he quite sure they 
can — a small cup of weak black coffee, or 
weak clear tea, that is without milk and 
sugar. Always avoid these last two items, 
as fermentative, flatulent, and difficult of 
digestion. 

If, however, your nerves interfere with 
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tea and coffee — as in neuralgia, gout, 
rheumatism, and all nervous illness may 
well be the case — it is far wiser and safer 
to drop them altogether /or a time, till you 
are well and strong again in fact, and to 
take instead Crust Coffee — made thus in 
America. Bake in the oven to a very dark 
brown some thin slices of good stale 
bread. Boll or pound them fine, and keep 
in a weU-corked wide-mouthed bottle or a 
tin. While a breakfast-cupful of water is 
actually boiling, put into the little sauce- 
pan a tablespoonful of baked crumbs 
(crust coffee) ; let it stand a few minutes, 
then pour into your cup through a strainer 
and sip while hot. This is really “ grate- 
ful and comforting,” and far nicer than- 
the flat, often sour, and often smoked mess 
called “ toast water,” and is easily made 
fresh each time. With a little complaisant 
imagination you can make believe that 
it is cafe noir, and it is really very 
pleasant as a substitute for afternoon tea, 
and is warranted never to upset your 
nerves I 
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Be careful that you never, whether well 
or ill, allow yourself to swallow any hard 
lumps of meat, or gristly bits ; put them 
out, they cannot digest and assimilate, and 
are Jjound to do you harm. 

On commencing the Treatment, do not, 
for every little pain you may have, and which 
could quite naturally be explained, blame 
the hot water and stop it, as I have known 
some impatient people do ; do not, as I 
have known others do, lay the unpleasant 
results of indiscretions in diet to the score 
of the hot water, dropping it instead of 
the indiscretions, to your inestimable loss ; 
for without the hot water you may be 
tolerably sure you would have suffered a 
good deal more than you did for your im- 
prudence. Do not, because the tr^eatment 
does not cure you in a week, turn from it 
with railing and bad language. You who 
have been patiently swallowing harmful 
drugs for many years, may surely hold on 
patiently a little longer, while the diet and 
hot water, hand in hand with Nature, are 
silently but steadily accomplishing the 
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purifying and repairing work within you. 
A lady from America, who has had great 
experience in witnessing the success of the 
Salisbury System, wrote to me lately these 
excellent words, which may be useAil here. 
“ Some people are so inconsistent about 
improvement and recovery. They do not 
take into consideration the probable years 
they were in getting sick, and the dilapi- 
dated condition of their system when they 
commenced the Treatment. And this 
diet must be a slow process to recovery, 
because it begins from the very founda- 
tion and \milAs up. But when the patient 
gets well again he is really better than he 
was in the beginning, having more healthy 
flesh and having acquired an appetite for 
substantial food.” Above all., do not lose 
heart; the way you may have to retrace 
is long and toilful, I know ; the crawl 
uphill again is not so fast as the run 
downhill was ; but progress, if you per- 
severe faithfully, will be sure and steady ; 
and health — earth’s best blessing — will be 
your great reward. 

B 
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If you ask me bow long the Treatment 
should continue, I reply that, in the absence 
of more definite guidance, the exigencies 
of your own state of health must decide 
that question. If, at the end, say of two, 
three, four, or more months, you find your- 
self quite free from pain, with digestion 
good, appetite hearty for the meat which 
you eat with enjoyment, if your flesh is 
firm and healthy, your sleep sound as a 
kitten’s, if you are bright and cheery, feel- 
ing well, with the urine pale, clear and 
inodorous, standing for some weeks un- 
varyingly at 1'015, and all other matters 
going on smoothly and pointing health- 
wards, then I know Dr. Salisbury would 
readily allow you to introduce other 
foods, carefully and gradually, into your 
diet. 

Always on the clear understanding, 
however, that lean beef, broiled, roasted, 
or minced will continue to be the chief 
feature in your menus — ^your 'piece do 
resistance. You could then bring in as 
adjuncts or side-dishes, mutton, lamb,. 
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■winged game, especially the darker sorts, 
poultry, fish, a soft-boiled fresh egg, baked 
potato, well-boiled rice, bread stale, ^ or 
roasted crisp in the oven, and such like. 
But always continue, even when qixite ofE 
the sick-list, to eat relatively two mouth- 
fuls of meat to one of the other kinds of 
food, and, as a general rule, avoid boils, 
stews, and fries. Watch yourself extremely 
carefully when you arrive at making the 
change from the strict diet, and should there 
be a return of pain or of any unfavourable 
symptom, come right down at once to the 
muscle-pulp of beef again for a time ; and 
afterwards you can gradually and tentatively 
recommence the other foods in moderation. 
Some alert and intelligent observation on 
your part now will not be thrown away, 
believe me. You may sometimes have a 
small bit of cheese, stewed prunes, or other 
compote, and fresh fruit as a relish, but 
not as a food; sweets must be used in 

’’ If you have an enemy, keep the new loaf for Mm. 
Never touch it yourself. Dynamite is a joke to it, 
and it transcends putty. 
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great moderation, and fruit should be 
eaten only after the first two meals, never 
at night. Dr. Salisbury allows one good 
cigar (or pipe ?) for a man where it agrees, 
after each meal ; and I think he allows 
ladies who are used to it and like it, on 
the same conditions, when well, one mild 
cigarette. 

I have one last word to add to the Sick, 
then I bid them farewell and hetter than 
well ; God speed their cure ! 

It is a message of cheer and good hope, 
and is in Dr. Salisbury’s own words, and 
I transcribe it with great pleasure. 

“ If we have the knowledge and dispo- 
sition to reform and to remove these causes 
[of disease], and we go into the good work 
with our whole hearts, eating and drinking 
as we should, repair — even to perfect health 
— becomes a certainty.”’ 
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AVING hitherto addressed myself 
to the Sick, I have now a little 
word to say to the “ Seedy,” after 
which I shall add a few words to those 
happy beings — none too many — who are 
able to write themselves down as “Well.” 

Dr. Salisbury, in his book to which I 
have been so deeply indebted through all 
this pamphlet, says, “ The first and most 
important knowledge of which a physician 
should possess himself, is a thorough and 
detailed understanding of all the appear- 
ances, symptoms, and conditions of the body 
which constitute a perfect state of health. 
Without this he is unable to determine, 
locate, and measure the derangements 
which constitute disease. . . . He should 
be quick to recognize the first departure 
of the system from normal conditions, as in- 
dicated by slight but unmistakable changes 
in blood, urine, stools, and secretions. . . . 
He should not content himself with the 
recognition of established disease in its 
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earlier forms, but should detect it, so to 
say, in embryo.” I venture to think that 
this utterance of Dr. Salisbury’s applies in 
a modified form to each one of us, for 
what could be wiser than to endeavour to 
acquire some knowledge of the physiologi- 
cal appearances and signs which determine 
a perfectly healthy state, so that we may 
be able qiiickly and even at its very source 
to detect the first symptoms inconsistent 
with that state? For instance, when you 
find your water begin to be high-coloured, 
scanty, having an unpleasant odour, de- 
positing a sediment or sand on cooling, 
and in density keeping continuously over 
I'Olh, then take your hot water at once — 
and see to your diet. 

Again, if the motions are constantly too 
frequent, liquid, frothy and yeasty, are 
offensive, expelled with wind and colic, are 
too pale or parti-coloured, instead of being 
evenly of a darkish brown as in health ; 
or if, on the other hand, they are con- 
tinuously dry, hard, causing a feeling of 
weight and oppression, are difficult — per- 




haps painful — to pass, you are not in a per- 
fectly sound state of health. See to your 
diet and take your hot water. ]f you 
become habitually wakeful and restless at 
nights, disturbed when asleep, dream evil 
dreams, if you arise in the moiming heavy, 
unrefreshed, perturbed, and causelessly 
anxious and uneasy, with a “ nasty taste ” 
in your mouth, headachy, with weariness 
in your limbs, if you are unaccountably 
irritable in your temper, gloomy or de- 
pressed in spirits from no tangible cause ; 
if you become subject to chills, constantly 
have cold hands and feet, have little or no 
enjoyment in your meals, lose flesh sud- 
denly, begin to be conscious of discomfort, 
distension, heartburn, or actual pain after 
food ; many, or some only, of these sensa- 
tions combined, continuously experienced, 
you may take as pretty conclusive proof 
that all is not well with you, that your 
health is on the break and wants immediate 
and careful looking to. Then begin se- 
riously to consider your ways. Do not 
knock under at once and say it is “ Grod’s 
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will ” that you should sufEei’, or, “ that you 
must be ill some time,” and so be content 
to sink down into mental and bodily inva- 
lidism without a brave struggle against it, 
calling it Eesignation, an easy and self- 
indulgent vice in many cases, and thus 
allow yourself to become a horrible 
nuisance to yourself and all around you. 
Energetically set about searching for the 
cause which produced the bad effect. Fight 
hard for health : it is worth a hard fight. 
Go back in your mind minutely over your 
recent diet, especially in reference to the 
proportion of fermentable foods, drinks, 
sweets, &c., ponder over all you have eaten 
and done, and amend your ways. Pull up, 
as it is called, in time, and take a course of 
hot water in earnest, correcting your diet 
the while. Do not despise the symptoms, 
because they arewhatyou call “slight.”® Be 


“ If I could but have read the meaning of these 
slight but significant first signs, ten years ago. Ah ! 
what long anguish I should have been spared, what 
heavy expense, and all the humiliations and incon- 
veniences of abject helplessness. 
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thankful that they still are so, for they will 
be the more quickly and easily cured ; and 
many a grave illness is turned aside by the 
recognition in good time of those “ slight ” 
symptoms which mean so much, being the 
outward and warning signs of an inward 
deranged condition. They show distinctly 
that the human machine is not being kept 
in good running order. “ Digestion and 
assimilation are veiypoor, and consequently 
blood and tissue are not made fast enough 
to keep pace with decay and disintegration.” 
Take warning then and preventive mea- 
sures in time, so as to get back as fast as 
possible to that blessed state of absolute 
unconsciousness of our body which we call 
Health. A little careful watching of the 
water you pass daily, especially in regard 
to colour, will teach you much that is 
valuable in the regulation of your diet and 
the conservation of your general well- 
being, and is quite worth the slight 
trouble, since prevention is always easier 
and cheaper than cure. 

When I say, “ See to your diet,” I mean 
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this exactly, for there must be no vague- 
ness here. That if you are beginning to 
be really ill, you could not do better than, 
nor anyway half so well as to come straight 
on to the strict Salisbury Treatment at 
once, without delay till you have quite 
recovered. Stop the cause, which is the 
fermenting foods, drinks, &c., far too 
excessively and far too long indulged in. 

If you are only beginning to be “ seedy ” 
and out of sorts, greatly reduce the vege- 
table and farinaceous part of your alimenta- 
tion, taking, say, three or four mouthfuls 
at each meal of beef or mutton, broiled or 
roasted (and lamb, game, fish, &c., on the 
same terms) to one of bread, vegetables, or 
pudding, of course avoiding pastry and 
rich greasy dishes and sauces, as well as 
fermentable drinks ; and always making 
your last meal at night an almost ex- 
clusively meat one, if not quite so, which 
would be wiser still. 

Pray do not, if you begin to feel ailing, 
fly to drugs, tonics, “ pick-me-ups,” which 
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can only make you worse, aggravating 
the evil and enfeebling the whole system.® 
Almost all medicines are in themselves 
very indigestible and cruelly exercise the 
unfortunate stomach already unable to 
deal comfortably with even good nourish- 
ing alimentation. As to tonics — my sad 
experience of them is this : as is the spur 
to a jaded horse, so is a tonic to a delicate 
constitution, or in a weakened state of the 
nerves and health. It makes you do all 
you can, but is unable to put any real 
strength into you, while “ taking it out of 
you” to the utmost. The safest time, I 
should say, to take alcohol (“ pick-me-ups ”) , 
drugs, tonics, and similar abominations, if 
you must have them, is when you are quite 
well, robust, and strong, and able to hear 
being upset and knocked over; but even 

® I do not mean to say that drugs are never useful, 
but that it is far wiser and safer to trust alone to diet, 
hot water, and I^’ature, when we have to do with 
doctors who order medicines in the airy, affluent, and 
irresponsible fashion of which I, and very many others 
who have written to me on the subject, have been the 
victims. 
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then, be careful. Dr. Salisbury says in 
this connection, “ Medicines alone will not 
cure disease. They are merely aids to the 
restoration of healthy states, after the 
cause or the unhealthy alimentation is re- 
moved.” “ Remember that the medicines 
cure nothing, they simply aid in keeping 
the machine in good running order, while 
rigid and careful alimentation is effecting 
the cure; an alimentation freed as much 
as possible from all elements which tend 
to form connective tissue and fat, or to 
paralyze the parts.” “ The medicines to 
be used are simply such as are necessary 
to aid digestion and assimilation, and to 
keep the bowels open once a day.” 

How happy are the healthy ! There are 
two little words that for many years past 
have seemed to me to embody in their 
meaning and associations all the music of 
the spheres. These words are Health and 
Work. Ah, and if you add Youth too, 
you indeed strike a chord that vibrates into 
space, charming the ears and warming the 
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heart of those who hear it. All earth’s 
fairest happiness crowns the possessor of 
these priceless blessings, Health, Work, 
Youth ! and he is (or ought to be) as a 
King in his own right. 


you who are Well, I urge empha- 
tically do all you can to keep 
so ; take your hot water daily, 
in the way already stated, and for the 
reasons minutely given. If business 
hours will not allow of the full four 


doses a day, you can always manage the 
morning and night pints, and these are 
the most valuable. Do not neglect this if 
you care to preserve your health to “a 
good old age.” When you foresee the 
probability of getting home late, after one 
of those days of hard work, worry, scrim- 
mage, and pressure, now so common, order 
— especially if you are not so young as 
you have been — for your dinner before- 
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hand, at least for the meat part of it, not 
a joint after your fish, but a good big 
dish of Scotch minced collops, dressed 
alluringly, as in the recipes given below, 
any one of which is, in itself, a “ dainty 
dish ” and fit for a king. 

Scotch Minced Collops^ No. 1. — Put one pound 
minced beef (raw) in a stewpan with a little cold 
water, or better still, cold stock well skimmed, and 
one onion cut small, black pepper and salt. Stir with 
a wooden spoon till thoroughly smooth and hot. Then 
add not quite as much water or stock as will cover 
the meat and stew very gently for one hour. To 
thicken the mince one tablespoonful of ketchup, one 
ditto Harvey’s sauce, one ditto flour, mix with a little cold 
water, and add to the mince a quarter of an hour before 
serving. Garnish with triangles of bread roasted crisp 
in the oven. H.B. — In all cases where formerly toast 
was employed, it is best to use thin sliced bread baked 
quite crisp but not too hard in the oven, for pea-soup, 
sippits, eating with butter, and so on. I have observed 
about toast, that what I swallowed as good flexible 
leather, by some unholy hocus-pocus of the digestive 
organs became transmuted inside me into sponge, with 
almost limitless powers of expansion. This recipe for 
roasted or hiscuit-bread^ which is my own proud in- 
vention, is a great success and very popular ; many of 
my “ patients ” telling me they find it so wjiolesome 
and nice, that they will not eat toast again. 
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Minced Collope^ No. 2. — When wanted in a hurry. 
Prepare a little browning of ent-up onion fried lightly 
in butter in your saucepan ; add the raw minced beef 
previously thoroughly mixed with a little stock, and 
keep stirring with a wooden spoon. Add more stock 
or gravy made from the skins, gristle and waste bits 
of the beef, and cook, stirring constantly for twelve 
minutes. Black pepper and salt to taste. Either of 
these recipes is nice as a curry for a change, and 
the curry, or collops, as it is not for a sick person, 
may be made from cold meat, beef or mutton. A 
very nice, tasty dish and digestible, is made by add- 
ing nearly a third of bread soaked in boiling milk 
or stock, mixed smoothly with the mince, flavoured 
with pepper, salt, and whatever else you like, made 
into cakes about an inch thick, brushed over with 
beaten-up white of egg, and grilled very thoroughly 
over a clear brisk fire. One more recipe — and this 
makes a nice change for the sick as well as for the 
healthy. Cut the meat about an inch thick, and grill 
on both sides lightly, over a hot clear fire ; not to 
cook^ but only to give a nice taste of the fire. Then 
cut in strips, pass it once or twice through the machine, 
and cook — if for an invalid — as on page 18. 

Make your last raeal at night chiefly of 
this, excluding fermenting foods and drinks 
as far as possible, so that there may be no 
disturbing element to interfere with your 
night’s. rest and quiet sleep. This light 
but substantial supper will produce in 
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you a post-prandial feeling of buoyancy 
and cheerfulness, instead of the depres- 
sion and irritability that often result from 
a solid, meat meal taken when the stomach 
is already largely sharing the exhaustion 
and strain of the body. Attention to this 
little hint will greatly ease your burden, 
promote undisturbed sleep, tend to pro- 
long life, save you from headaches, indi- 
gestion and malaise, and make you feel 
happy, cheerful, and benevolent, by the 
comfort it will give you. All this will be 
reflected in the happy faces of those about 
you, especially of your womenkind, and 
guarantee to your family (including the 
baby,* the dog, and the cat) a good time 
all round. The same dietetic suggestion 
applies to animal food eaten in haste before 
starting on a journey — mince it. Many a 
sudden death is caused — as disclosed by 
the post-mortem— by hurrying, while the 
stomach is full of half-masticated, undi- 
gested, indigestible matter. Help it and 
yourself then, on these trying occasions, 
by sending down food already finely broken 
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up. No man’s soul and heart are quite 
in the right place, nor can he be reported 
safe and sound in health — whose stomach 
is overloaded and overworked. 

Man lives by what he digests — not by what he 
eats.’’ 

“Diseases enter at the mouth .” — Japanese Pro- 
verb, 

“ The keys of life and death are in the stomach.” 
— The Rev, Ward Beecher. 

When you have passed the prime of life, 
it is much safer to let your train or ’bus go 
on without you, than to run the risk of 
hurrying to catch it ; for by running you 
increase the strain and labour of the heart 
at the same time that you depress its 
power by anxiety and apprehension. 

I may add that I have received several 
kind letters from hard-pressed, busy men 
in London and elsewhere, thanking me for 
the suggestion of the minced collops and 
saying “ what a good friend ” it proves 
to them two or three times a week 
when they get home late, “body and 
brain quite tired outy” Nor do they neglect 
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their morning and night pints of hot 
water, I am glad to say. You who are 
well, can do a great deal towards preserv- 
ing your health, without the expense and 
risk of doctors, by carefully and intelli- 
gently watching the appearance of the 
water you pass. It should be, as we have 
seen, quite clear, and pale in colour, “ like 
a new-born infant’a; ” — and in quantity 
from two to two and a half quarts a 
day. 

I hope you have remarked what has 
been said in this little look concerning the 
two-thirds diet, as being calculated to 
keep well those who are so blest as 
already to possess their soul and body in 
health. A thoroughly healthy man or 
woman, one never having “ anything the 
matter ” with him or her, is in my expe- 
rience somewhat phenomenal now-a-days; 
even quite young people complaining of 
indigestion, neuralgia, and other ailments, 
of which I at their age, in the brave days 
of long ago, did not even know the 
meaning. 
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For your help in this important matter, 
health — I wind up what I had to say to 
you in Dr. Salisbury’s words — “Nature 
gives us plain indications for our guidance 
in our natural structure — as fully stated 
elsewhere. We have twenty meat- teeth 
and only twelve vegetable-teeth, and the 
stomach (the first and largest organ of the 
digestive apparatus)^ digests nothing but 
lean meats, while the small bowels . . . 
digest vegetable foods and fats. We are 
thus about two-thirds carnivorous and 
one-third herbivorous, and if we live 
according to this structure — other con- 
ditions being favourable — there need be but 
little danger of our ever getting out of 
order.” Guard well then your best, your 
most precious possession, since the keep- 
ing of it is in your own hands. The hot water 
alone, even without the diet added, is the 
grand safeguard of those compelled to lead 
a sedentary life through the want of time 
and opportunity or the physical inability 
to take exercise. Let the sedentary make 
a note of this, for should they be able only 
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to take even tke morning and night pints 
regularly, they will very greatly benefit 
themselves by so doing. 

And in this place let me say that I do 
not think it possible for a faithful hot water 
drinker to become a voluntary suicide. 
The gloom and wretchedness that give 
birth to that sad, unreasonable deed — “ cet 
acte desespere congu^par la raison, mais 
execute par la folie ” — are in a great 
measure caused by the retention in the 
system of effete matter absolutely requiring 
to be expelled; the prodiict of undi- 
gested, unassimilable food, which the 
clogged system is not able to deal with. 
Thoroughly flush the obstructed economy 
with the hot water taken regularly, throw 
and keep “ the communications ” freely 
open daily and feed healthily. You will 
soon again find life well worth living and 
that your own part in it is not so unsatis- 
factory and disappointing as you perhaps 
imagined. 

“ Beware of desperate steps, tlie longest, darkest diiy — 

Live till to-morrow — will have passed away.” 
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It would be well, too, if coroners’ juries 
could be induced to return a common- 
sense verdict of unsound health, instead of 
the hackneyed one of unsound mind, in 
most of these cases. They would be 
speaking the truth, which in itself is not a 
disadvantage, and at the same time would 
read a necessary and valuable lesson to us 
who remain, to look sharp after the small 
first signs of a breakdown in health. For 
when the body is not in perfect health, it 
causes a state of mental and moral un- 
easiness (ofteh inducing cantankerousness) 
very hard to bear. And many wretched, 
implacable quarrels, terrifying presenti- 
ments of disaster, melancholy and gloomy 
sensations, are due solely to indigestible 
food pressing somewhere or other or to a 
stopped-up duct, which the diet and hot 
water would soon set right. 

The hot water is also a certain cure 
for dipsomania. It eradicates the weary 
craving for drink, the over-mastering pas- 
sion for stimulant, and, in regulating the 
digestion and quenching thirst healthily 
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and naturally, it drives out the disastrous 
hankering after liquor. This means has 
again and again been tried and found 
effectual. Even habitual drunkards have 
come at length to prefer the hot water 
to “ drink.” 

And now I must be permitted to speak 
a little word to the hilarious and jocular, 
the facile jeerers, who, being of a certain 
calibre of intellect and a deplorable amount 
of prejudice, are much given to airing 
what they are pleased to consider their 
“ wit ” in the matter of the hot water and 
minced beef diet, on the scientific motive 
of which, and qualifications for prevention 
and cure, they are profoundly ignorant. 
Implying that it is a quack remedy, they 
style it a “universal” one, and with 
would-be meaning smiles and nodding of 
the head, declare it, with withering 
sarcasm, to be “ Infallible.” Well, I 
accept the challenge, and I too declare 
Dr. Salisbury’s system, to the utmost 
limits of such meanings, to be a 
“ universal ” remedy and an “ infallible ” 
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cure in whatever stages and under what- 
soever conditions remedy and cure are 
still possible. I go further — I pronounce 
Dr, Salisbury’s system, thoroughly and 
honestly carried out, to be the grand 
preventive of disease ; creating such 
healthy conditions as render disease well- 
nigh impossible, and that, I take it, is 
even better than cure. 

These are strong words, but not stronger 
than the well-grounded faith that I hold, 
warrants — not stronger than the ex- 
perience, and plentiful proofs I have had, 
justify. And if any one will consent to 
use his common sense and judgment and 
forego his “ wit,” looking calmly and 
judicially at the question, he cannot fail 
to see that this whole line of treatment 
is but a demonstration of the inexorable 
doctrine of Cause and Effect. 

If there is some “ good joke ” here con- 
cealed, I regret my density, while frankly 
admitting my utter inability to appreciate 
— or even to see — it. Do not, I beseech of 
you, allow yourself to be laughed out of 
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what is of such vital importance to your 
whole life’s well-being. 

To laugh is so easy, any one can do it, 
even an idiot, and yet the laugh is not 
exactly to the “ witty ” but to him “ who 
wins,” and I, for one, will never grudge 
Mm his happy laughter.^ 

When the strong are “ out of sorts,” and 
the sick are feeling more achy and feeble 
than usual, friends look kindly on, and 
sympathetically observe — often in good 
faith — “ It is this wretched weather,” or 
“ It is this odious climate.” Don’t you 
allow yourself to be gulled by that. Ex- 
cept in peculiar cases, weather and climate 
have very little directly to do with it ; but 
errors in diet have a great deal. Bravely 
and honestly face the fact, for please let 
me say that, generally speaking, we carry 
our own climate and weather within us, 
not without ; and in feeding properly 
will become hardy and grow indifferent 

* The above does not in any way apply to good- 
humoured banter, which is always pleasant and 
amusing. 
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to both. And this is “a merciful dis- 
pensation of Providence,” or of Nature 
— since the remedy is thus not beyond 
our reach, but actually in our own 
hands.* 

® I do not say climate and weather work you no 
harm once you are or are getting ill. But it is not in 
the power of the most malevolent east wind, or of 
damp, or cold ; it is not in the power of grief, anxiety, 
or worry, nor of all of them leagued together, to make 
you ill. They cannot produce, let us say, gout or 
rheumatism. They can but induce conditions adverse 
to the expulsion of the uric acid, engendered by the 
unhealthy alimentation which is at the root of these 
illnesses. The cameTs back, they tell us, is broken by 
the last straw. But “ they talk “ bosh.^' It is what 
lies under the straw that causes the real breakdown of 
camel and health. The grief, the worry, the unfavour- 
able weather and ungenial climate, they are the last 
straw under which, but for what has gone before, 
namely, unhealthy alimentation, you could have borne 
up bravely. No one has any right to die — bar acci- 
dents, before old age; and every one who does is 
either a suicide, involuntary mostly, or has been mur- 
dered by somebody’s bungling. See all the sad early 
deaths in the obituaries ; think over your own friends, 
young and in life’s prime, alas ! 

“Whose part in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills 
is that their grave is green.” 
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A great deal of nonsense is also talked 
when invalids, especially great invalids, and 
with restricted means to boot, are induced 
to leave their comfortable . homes and 
betake themselves to German and other 
Baths (where they are sometimes — as I 
was — terribly forlorn) ; often to their sore 
disheartenment, well-nigh despaii’, when 
they find they come back worse than they 
went. The chief good, I take it, of these 
watering-places mainly consists in this : 
That people who are fairly well — well 
enough to have been over-eating them- 
selves. and indulging amongst other things 
in richly cooked, highly spiced dishes, 
heated atmospheres, late hours, and gene- 
rally detrimental habits (in the back- 
ground I am thinking, also, of those who 
have added the strain of overwork to 
neglect of other rules of health) — are put 
at once on a plain, wholesome regime, un- 
dergo a good scouring out by a course of 
daily internal baths, drinking many tum- 
blers of water with a fine-sounding name 
(“ What’s in a name ? ”), either hot or cold, 
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but generally at a high natural temperature. 
They are made to rise and retire early, to 
take plenty of active out-door exercise, 
many external baths, which open the pores 
of the skin and give egress to much impure 
matter consequent on a long spell of im- 
proper feeding. They almost live in the 
open air, and altogether experience a 
thorough change in mode of life, habits, 
diet, hours, skies, and language ; and are 
thereby largely helped to repair the damage 
done to their constitutions. No wonder 
that they return home, considerably lighter 
in heart, weight — and pocket, jubilant and 
elated, each one swearing by his own par- 
ticular “ cure.” The great benefit to be 
derived from change of air, especially to 
a purer air — ways, food, people, skies, &c. 
— is by no means to be undervalued, but, 
in nine cases out of ten, people’s best and 
cheapest baths — namely, internal ones — 
were singing cheerily away in the kettle 
on their own kitchen hob, had they but 
known it ; and if they had sipped their hot 
water at home, used a little self-restraint 
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in the matter of diet, and lived at all 
rationally, they could have taken their 
“change” for pleasure instead of for 
health, and might have wandered at their 
own sweet will all over the world, instead 
of being “ ordered ” to some special health 
resort. 

To return to. climate ; to the sick, I 
would say, as Dr. Salisbury said to me, 
“ Live where you feel happiest and most 
comfortable, only let it be where you will 
have your hot water regularly, and can get 
really goodb beef for your mince.® With 
this proviso, go or stay where you yourself 
like best to be.” 

Try hard to avoid all faiigue, whether 
from too kind, inconsiderate visitors (a pro- 
lific source of exhaustion and over-fatJgue), 
exercise, work, amusement, or any other 

‘ I did not feel the full wisdom of this advice until 
I lived abroad, and there daily demolished what was 
called beef ; but was just good honest blanket: tough, 
tasteless, and woolly as a sheep’s back. It was skil- 
fully cooked, I admit ; but, for the Salisbury patient 
— the Boast Beef of Old England ! 
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cause, an^ everybody should always work, 
exercise, and play wp to their weakest point, 
not to their strongest. As far as is possible, 
take anxiety and worry quietly; to do 
otherwise can only knock you over, and 
will cruelly undo in a few days the good 
you have been slowly and toilfully gaining 
in many months. 

The hot water will help you well here, 
for it soothes the nerves and strengthens 
the mind ; so that cares and anxieties, 
which would have assumed exaggerated 
proportions and crushed you formerly, now 
sit far more lightly on your shoulders ; you 
will find you have greater elasticity and 
courage to bear them, and can also judge 
them more justly. 

And in this place, with all possible 
earnestness, I entreat and solemnly warn 
you, especially if you are iU or any way 
ailing, never to alllow yourself to be en- 
snared by that calamitous blunder — that 
gigantic fallacy. Vegetarianism. Of all the 
gratuitous modes of flinging away precious 
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health and inducing illness, this is about 
the foremost for rashness and folly. I 
speak from experience, for, regarding it 
as the ideal, humane, and perfect diet, I 
anxiously desired to follow it always, and, 
to my life-long repentance, tried hard to do 
so six separate times, beginning more than 
eleven years ago. I carefully studied all 
its literature on which I could lay hands, 
I corresponded with and implicitly obeyed 
the guidance of some of its leaders, with 
this result — that twice I brought myself 
so near death’s door that I heard the 
hinges creak, and still undaunted by 
that dire experience, tried it yet four times 
more, causing myself very serious illness. 
And but that I had, to begin with, an iron 
constitution, nay, an adamantine one, this 
wretched diet — unnourishing, because fer- 
mentative, flatulent, impossible of digestion 
and assimilation — would have had me long 
ago under instead of on the green earth. I 
never yet knew a vegetarian, and I have 
known many, possessed of much real 
itamina. He may keep well by dint of 
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hard labour, or brisk exercise and careful 
living all round for a while, even for a 
long while, I admit ; but when illness does 
overtake him, down he runs like a clock 
with a broken mainspring, and his resist- 
ing and rallying force, thanks to his un- 
healthy alimentation, is lamentably weak. 
It may be “ economical,” as some count 
economy, penny-wise and pound-foolish ; 
but the bill is high in the end that we pay 
with doctor’s fees and lost health. A 
” navvy ” or a coal-porter may stow away 
and be able to digest and work off the 
regulation amount of peas, beans, lentils, 
oatmeal, &c., &c., but for us more or less 
sedentary beings there are many far cheer- 
fuller and more seducing ways of upsetting 
our stomachs, if we must do so, than Vege- 
tarianism, and few — I speak feelingly — are 
more dangerous, chimerical, or so idiotic. 

In considering diet, we must bear in mind 
that the nutritive value of a food must be 
counterbalanced by its digestibility. For 
instance, cheese as a force-giver possesses 
very high value, but its indigestibility 

G 
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reduces its nutritive worth to a very low 
rate indeed. The same remark holds good 
in regard to beans, lentils, &o. May I 
add that before eating green peas you 
should always mash them slightly on your 
plate to flatten them, for if you do not 
do so, many will slip down whole, in 
which state, of course, they cannot be 
digested. 

When you eat salad, which should not 
be too often, cut it up very small on your 
plate, and masticate it thoroughly; and 
never swallow the skins, stones, or seeds of 
fruits, they are all insoluble, alien, “ inert ” 
bodies — ^not foods. 

It may help to make the hot water a 
more welcome doctrine to you who are 
fairly well, to know that you may now and 
then, with impunity, “ go for ” something 
you like very much, but which, unfortu- 
nately, does not like you. If you continue 
to wash out well with the hot water, an 
occasional treat will not much hurt you ; 
but be sure always to take the antidote. 
Of the two great evils, eating too much 
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and eating too little, the first is on the 
whole decidedly the least, since Nature 
can throw off superfluous matter, especially 
with the help of the hot water, but she 
cannot create a supply of the necessary 
food. 

I give my own experience in regard to 
leaving ofiF medicines, as I devoutly hope 
it may prove useful and encouraging to 
others. 

Though very ill indeed at the time, I 
entirely left them off eight years ago, with 
exceeding benefit to myself. The way it 
came about was this : one of my doctors, 
intending to dissuade me from passing on 
to another, since under himself I only grew 
worse, told me that his mother had been a 
confirmed invalid and had died compara- 
tively young, “ solely because she had 
plenty of money to muddle on doctors,” 
and he added .expansively that a great 
authority * had said that “ ’Every dose of 

* I read lately of another “great authority,” who, 
on retiring from a large practice, gave as his reason, 
“ I am tired of guessing.*’ 
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medicine was simply an experiments'^ 
Like a flash my eyes were opened — the 
mystery was made plain. 

An appalling vision rose up before me of 
the whole chemist’s shop I had, by doctors’ 
orders, so confidingly and calamitously 
been swallowing in the last three years ; 
and I no longer wondered why I had become 
so rapidly and desperately ill and dread- 
fully weak; when, at the commencement, 
I had suffered merely from rather bad 
indigestion, so easily curable by the hot 
water, had I but known of it then. 

“ Then,” said I, “ no one shall ‘ experi- 
ment ’ any further upon me, I have taken 
my last dose of medicine.” I had rather 
a rough time of it with some, but I have 
held to my resolve — to my infinite gain. 

In the early years of my illness, in my 
eagerness to get well again, I had over 
thirty-eight doctors of various nationali- 

‘ This candid dictum of Sir Wm. Jenner’s, reminds 
me of Voltaire’s Saying, that a Physician is a man 
who pours medicines of which he knows little, into a 
body of which he knows less. 
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ties, though chiefly English. After a long, 
long hiatus from the very hopelessness of 
finding any help among them all, by the 
greatest stroke of luck that ever befell me, 
I was told that Dr. Salisbury of New York 
City was in London. I will not speak of 
him, nor of the comfort, health, and happi- 
ness to which his treatment (the minced 
beef and hot water) has restored me, lest 
I be accused of enthusiasm — a grave 
reproach in this age. The other thirty- 
eight (among whom were five of the 
brightest medical luminaries in England) 
did for me, I imagine, their incompetent 
best, some with willing kindness which I 
still remember gratefully ; the rest (whom 
I don’t remember gratefully !) in a very 
apathetic, half-hearted way, discerning 
that the case was far beyond them. My 
slender purse became disquietingly empty, 
but I suppose money, like the watch in 
Bombastes, was “ meant to go,” and that 
is not my complaint against them. It is 
this : that they gave me, till I rebelled and 
would have no more of it, day by day 
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strong, cruel medicines that still more 
reduced my feeble strength, destroyed my 
health, my power to digest, and my 
nerves, and enabled illness to obtain a 
mighty grasp upon my thus weakened 
constitution.® They should have Icnotvn 
how much worse than useless was this 
mode of treatment, and if they did not 
know, they were ill fitted for the high 
calling of Doctor. They bereft me of 
my health, and in so doing, took that 
which not enriched them, and left me 
poor indeed. 

As to diet and its supreme and intimate 
relation to health and sickness, not one 
among them all had the faintest shadow of 
practical, available knowledge. “Keep 
up your diet,” their stock phrase, meant, 
to my ignorant ears, exactly nothing; 
and when I anxiously pressed for its 

* I have kept some of the prescriptions still as 
curiosities which, if they were not so sad, would be 
really too funny. In their elaborate length are con- 
glomerated together the most incongruous, not to say 
warring elements, whose battle-field, alas ! was my 
luckless inside. 
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precise meaning as a rule that I might 
obey, I found toi my disappointment that 
doctor and patient alike were floundering 
about in a quagmire of doubt and 
obscurity. 

Although I had had a good deal to do 
with bringing on the first stage of my 
illness by overwork and culpable unac- 
quaintance with the laws of hygiene and 
proper alimentation (for of all that con- 
cei’ned health I was, eleven years ago, “ as 
ignorant as the brutes that perish,” with- 
out their judgment and discretion), I yet 
showed one redeeming quality, had one 
wise instinct, and I tell it as earnest ex- 
hortation to all whom it may concern, 
that it is safer to bear ills of which you 
know the best and the worst, than to add 
others to them the future consequences of 
which you cannot foresee. My wise in- 
stinct was this, and it undoubtedly bore 
its part in finally simplifying my cure : I 
always firmly declined to allow hypodermic 
injections of morphia, or to take any 
anodynes whatever to soothe the excru- 
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ciating pain that I unceasingly suffered 
along with almost entire sleeplessness 
through many years. Doctor after doctor, 
in pressing them upon me, protested that 
till I had freedom from such great pain 
and some sleep, I need not hope to be 
better ; and finally they waxed extremely 
wroth with me, and said I was a most 
provoking and obstinate patient, which 
indeed was true enough. 

But my refusal arose from the instinct 
that pain is a beneficent warning of danger, 
and that in silencing that monitor you lull 
the body and mind into a false ease and 
treacherous security. Anything radically 
curative I would so gladly have taken, but 
I despised and distrusted mere palliatives, 
and I knew how morphia in all its forms, 
and the other anodynes, upset one in various 
ways, complicating illness ; and that the 
very paralyzing the nerves and soothing 
the pain which were to bring me comfort 
and sleep, meant depressing my powers of 
resistance and endurance, and enfeebling 
my mind. And I knew besides, for I had 
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seen it, the iron grip whicli these counter- 
feit friends (opium, chloral, &c.) are apt 
to take of those who have come under 
their treacherous beneficence for relieving 
pain and obtaining sleep. 

I often thought I must go mad, from the 
terrible longing for sleep and the still 
more terrible want of it, from the anguish 
of pain from which there was no repose, 
from the shattered nerves, and the over- 
whelmment of helplessness and misery. 
The very first night — years later — that I 
began my hot water, I got three bles.sed 
hours’ sleep on end, and yet more sleep 
till morning. When I awoke I felt so 
happy I did not know myself. And thus 
we have gone steadily on, the Salisbury 
Treatment (minced beef and hot water). 
Nature, and I, contesting the lost ground 
inch by inch, until we have very nearly 
regained it all ; and my condition to-day 
is healthier and sounder, my vitality 
stronger, and my sleep sweeter, than before 
I began sensibly to get ill at all, more than 
ten years ago. That is one reward for my 
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“ obstinacy,” and tbe otter I find in these 
words of George Eliot, “ The highest call- 
ing and election is to t^o without opium, 
and live through all our pain with con- 
scious clear-eyed endurance.” So I say 
earnestly to my brothers and sisters in 
pain. Don’t go in for “ soothers,” “ pain- 
killers,” laudanum, morphia, chloral, 
chlorodyne, or any such poisons. You 
may have fierce pain to bear, but under the 
Salisbury Treatment pain is from the first 
sensibly lessening and becoming more 
bearable, as I can truly testify, until it 
goes away entirely ; and in bearing it by 
the mere force of your own pluck, at all 
events you are always assured lord and 
master of your own castle — your mind and 
body. Hold on then against all odds, and 
it will be the better for you, too, one day. 
N.B. — It is best to be explicit. The 
above does not apply in any way to anass- 
thetics or sedatives given for surgical 
operations, confinements, &c., or to bring 
tranquiUity and relief at the last. These 
cases are totally different. My fight was 
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for life and health, not for ease or 
euthanasia. 

Apropos — Dr. Salisbury, by prescribing 
a system of healthful diet for some months 
before a confinement, reduces that interest- 
ing event, even when a first one, to a very 
slight and brief affair — a signal advan- 
tage to mother and chilcl, and the whole 
household. 

Miss E. J. Whately, writing to the 
Spectator of August 19th, 1888, men- 
tions that a member of her family was 
suSering severely, when on a sea voyage of 
some days’ duration, from sea-sickness, 
and in hopes of finding relief took a cup of 
very hot water. “ The result was im- 
mediately her falling into a quiet and 
refreshing sleep.” Miss Whately here 
strikes a note in respect to the Salisbury 
System, that rings right truly. An 
American lady told me that for about a 
week before she started on her dreaded 
voyage to Europe, Dr. Salisbury limited 
her three meals daily almost entirely to 
broiled beef-steak, with the hot water at 
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the usual times. A little bread baked 
crisp "was allowed with fresh butter, or 
some well-boiled rice, but no sweets, pud- 
dings, , pies, fruit, &c. Not being able 
easily to get the hot water on board, she 
took a cup of weak clear tea with each 
meal of roasted or broiled beef for the 
first two days, and nothing else. After 
that she was able to eat royally at the 
four generous banquets per diem pro- 
vided by the Company, and was, I believe, 
the only lady on board who stood to her 
guns — I mean her victuals — with a healthy 
hearty appetite to the end of a very rough 
voyage. The rest, who had fed gorgeously 
at first, dropped out of sight by twos and 
threes, and their place at table knew them 
no more. I can bear out this good testi- 
mony too, for never since I have been 
a Salisbury patient have I enacted the 
tragedy of Jonah’s whale, which, in the 
old days of promiscuous feeding, was with 
me, on board a steamer with its various 
sounds and sights of woe, an assured catas- 
trophe. The demon of sea-sickness passes 
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us Salisbury patients by, and takes itself 
off to disport in less healthy stomachs. 

In treatment which deals so largely in 
Nature’s generous gift to us of Water, it 
is of essential consequence that it should 
be pure and good. 

If you are in a place where the water is 
in the least doubtful, or is hard, or is, as 
in Italy, Switzerland, and many parts of 
England (Doyer, Margate, Dorking, &c.), 
full of chalk, then your only wise course 
is to send to tho chemist for distilled water. 
He has always more on hand than he 
knows what to do with, and ought not to 
charge you much. (At Margate the 
chemist had the audacity to ask me three- 
pence a pint for distilled water j at 
Territet-Montreux I got it from the 
chemist for five centimes a litre, i.e. a large 
quart for one halfpenny.) 

Distilled water is always far and away 
the best water to drink in health or sickness. 
It has very strong solvent properties, and 
acts powerfully on the earthy deposits and 
salts which are apt to accumulate in the 
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system, and lodge tliere to our woe and 
the shortening of our lives. It is also 
rapidly absorbed into the blood, and keeps 
the salts already there in solution, thus 
preventing their deposit, and also facili- 
tating their excretion. 

If you cannot procure distilled water, 
then I believe rain water is the next best, 
and by boiling it, its natural purity is 
much increased. 

And now I shall endeavour to answer 
conclusively the objections often made to 
me in regard to the Salisbury Treatment. 
The first- is, “I must stop my hot water, 
for my doctor says it will injure the coats 
of my stomach.” “And does your 
doctor,” I ask, “ object on the same 
score to your taking your tea and coffee 
* comfortably ’ hot ? ” “ Oh dear, no, not 

at all.” In reference to this embargo of 
the doctor’s, please give due weight to 
this fact, that the hot water is a remedy, 
and one that is in the patient’s oicn hands. 
I know great numbers of people who have 
braved all these forebodings, and have 
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found the hot water soothe and strengthen 
the “ coats of their stomach ” with the 
best results to their health. I can fully 
corroborate this testimony as regards my 
own “ coats,” whk were in such a 
feeble and irritable state before I began 
the Salisbury Treatment, that for very 
dread of the horrible pain I suffered for 
hours after eating, I had brought myself 
down to one meal a day — eaten in terror, 
and digested in torment. It is greatly to 
be regretted when we, whose closest 
interest it is faithfully and seriously to 
use what of common sense and power of 
thought Providence may have conferred 
upon us, hide them away in the napkin, 
and surrender our health — and all that 
depends upon it — blindly to the keeping of 
another. 

The next objection often started is, “ I 
can quite understand how the Salisbury 
treatment can cure indigestion, heartburn, 
dyspepsia, and such like, but I can’t 
understand how it should cure other 
and quite different illnesses, such as 
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consumption, tumours, rheumatism, &c., 
&c.” 

But there is no real diflSculty if you 
once for all grasp the fact, that illness, 
however varied its forms, unless from 
poisons, infections, or accidents, is the 
consequence of unhealthy alimentation; and 
that the wealcest part or organ in the indi- 
vidual constitution is the first to stifer. 
Let us take a few examples and duly con- 
sider them, for the question is one of such 
great importance that it fairly claims our 
most thoughtful attention. And while 
briefly advancing these instances, let me 
ask you to bear well in mind, that for 
over thirty years Dr. Salisbury has com- 
bated these various forms of (some of 
them) generally supposed incurable disease 
successfully in all their stages and degrees, 
by treating them as varieties produced by 
one cause, that cause being unhealthy 
alimentation ; and also that by exclusively 
adopting that species of alimentation 
which the system is not able readily to 
digest and appropriate, he watchfully pro- 
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dAiced in himself and his “boarders,” as 
already mentioned, these very illnesses, 
and was able to cure them when they were 
well pronounced, and had assumed grave 
proportions, by systematically washing out 
the sour stomach and bowels, and chang- 
ing the food to such as does not ferment 
and cause carbonic acid gas with the 
resulting disorders. Dr. Salisbury, with 
exceeding generosity, has given me largely 
direct help in these following instances. 

1. Bright's Disease is fatty disease of 
the kidneys. Now it is not possible to 
have fatty disease of an organ until it 
becomes so paralyzed that it cannot take 
up the blood that goes to nourish it. In 
such cases Nature infiltrates fat in order 
to preserve the tissue and prolong life 
long enough to give us time to remove the 
cause and cure the disease. The cause of 
this paralysis of an organ (the kidneys we 
are now considering) is the constant and 
long-continued over-indulgence in vege- 
table, starchy, saccharine foods, drinks, 
and fruits, which induce fermentation in 

H 
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the stomach and bowels, and keep them 
constantly filled with carbonic acid gas. 
The same foods also produce fat; hence 
in curing the disease we have to stop all 
the foods and drinks that ferment, form 
carbonic acid gas, paralyze, and produce 
fat which feeds the disease. 

2. Diabetes is a disease of the lobules 
of the liver. This portion of the liver is 
that which makes animal sugar. When 
we feed too exclusively upon foods that 
produce sugar (which include vegetable 
foods, fruits, animal fats, connective 
tissue, gristly bits, and so on), this portion 
of the liver becomes over-active, and. 
forms more sugar than the system requires, 
and thus incites the kidneys to work ex- 
cessively in order to carry off this sugar, 
and this over-strain of the liver and 
kidneys causes diabetes. By stopping all 
foods that make animal sugar, we lessen 
the activity of these organs, in time 
gradually bring them back to their normal 
state, and are thus able to cure the disease. 

3. Consumption, a disease arising from 
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continued unhealthy alimentation, is also 
to be cured only by removing tbe cause. 
This cause is fermenting food and the 
products of fermentation, sour yeast, 
carbonic acid gas, alcohol, and vinegar. 
Any food that ferments with the acid 
yeast in the small bowels may cause 
consumption of the lungs, and when in 
the large bowel, consumption of the 
bowels. To cure consumption we must 
stop the foods and drinks that ferment 
with the sour yeast, and these include 
all foods which ferment in a yeast pot or 
vinegar barrel ; and feed up generously 
with the muscle pulp of lean beef, broiled 
or minced. The process is slow, as 
Nature’s healing and repairing processes 
mostly are, but the cure is sure and certain, 
reaching even to those stages of this 
dreadful disease which have so long been 
deemed hopeless. The so-called Microbe, 
often advanced as the cause of consump- 
tion, is nothing but one phase in the 
development and metamorphosis of the 
yarious sour or acid yeasts. These vege- 
H 2 
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tations, with the poisonous gases that are 
produced by their rapid development, 
cause both fibrous and tubercular consump- 
tion. And until the Microbe advocates 
learn and know what their “ microbe ” 
really is, and, how to produce and also how 
to starve it out, they never will be able 
to cure consumption. (Dr. Salisbury’s 
chapters on consumption in the work I 
have before alluded to, are of the highest 
value and importance.) 

4. Obesity is a disease produced by over- 
feeding on the foods that make fat or 
adipose tissue. The cure is safe and 
simple. Stop those foods that make fat, 
and rigidly adhere, till the disease is cured, 
to lean meats, broiled or roasted, — ^beef, 
mutton, lamb, game, &c. (no great hard- 
ship !) 

6. Rheumatism is caused by the too 
excessive feeding upon the foods that 
make acids. These acids, when absorbed 
to a certain extent, partially clot the blood, 
and make it ropy and stringy, so that 
when we expose ourselves to cold, tfie 
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fibrous tissue round the joints con- 
tracts, which narrows the blood vessels in 
those parts, and causes the ropy, stringy 
blood to hang in, and become dammed up 
around the joints, which condition causes 
rheumatic pains and excessive growth of 
joints. The cure is to stop all foods that 
produce acids by fermentation in the 
stomach and bowels, all starchy foods, 
and sugar therefore, and remove as much 
as possible the fibrous tissue and fats 
from the meat. 

6. Tumours . — “All these fibrous growths 
and thickenings, and all excessive develop- 
ments in connective tissue where such 
development does not normally belong, are 
the outcome of unhealthy alimentation.” 
All tumours are developed in the fibrous, 
mucous, epithelial, and bony tissues ; gene- 
rally they are in the fibrous tissue. Any 
food that ferments in the stomach or in 
the vicinity of an organ forms carbonic 
acid gas excessively, which is absorbed by 
that organ so as to partially paralyze the 
blood vessels of the part, and a standstill 
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in the blood stream there is estabhshed ; 
so that there is over-nutrition of the parts 
under a state of partial death; and thus 
there is excessive growth without pain. 
This process is one that makes tumours. 
To cure these tumours we have to stoi) all 
foods that ferment, and all foods that feed 
the fibrous tissue. Dr, Salisbury says of 
these diseases, as of cancerous growths, 
which are produced by the same cause, 
that “ extirpating a growth never removes 
the cause, and never results in a radical 
cure. The same wrong alimentation may 
develop still further and other growths. 
. . . We must reach the underlying cause 
before we can cure. We may relieve and 
seemingly cure without knowing or remov- 
ing causes, but such relieving and curing 
is not permanent. We should remember 
that all these states and conditions we 
bring upon ourselves, by something we are 
doing daily and persistently. This wrong- 
doing must be stopped ; then we may use 
with advantage any means that will help 
to gradually bring back and establish 
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healthy states and habits in the diseased 
structure.” Words of highest import. 
If we would only become thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit that pervades them, 
what a shield we should set up between 
ourselves and ill-health ! 

7. Neuralgia is simply pain in partially 
deadened nerves. This is partial paralysis, 
and most usually is produced by unhealthy 
alimentation; although sometimes it may 
be either the result of an injury, or some 
growth pressing upon a nerve or nerves. 
Whatever the cause, that cause should, 
if possible, first be removed, and then in 
the second place we must restore the 
normal fife to the affected parts by correct 
feeding (the meaning of which term you 
now well know), aided by massage, passive 
movements, hot baths, counter-irritants, 
&c., &c., to bring the nourishing blood 
and warmth back to the sick and weakened 
nerves. This disease, neuralgia, very 
readily yields to the correct treatment. 
Over-fatigue and general “ run-down ” 
make us an easy prey to this painful 
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ailment. Add Best to the means of cure 
(the diet and hot water). 

8. Dropsy is not in itself a disease, it is 
only a symptom of disease in very vital 
organs; and hence is not to be treated 
as a disease, but as a symptom merely. 
Dropsy in the extremities indicates disease 
of either the heart or kidneys, or both. 
Dropsy in the abdominal cavity indicates 
disease in the portal glands. The cause 
of the diseases that result in dropsy, is 
unhealthy alimentation. The fermentation 
processes, with the resultant gases and 
other products, are at the bottom of all 
these derangements. The same rigid diet 
and drinks are to be used in dropsy as in 
Tumours and Bright’s Disease. 

9. Pleurisy is either inflammatory or 
neuralgic. Both forms of the disease 
occur in persons who are more or less out 
of order from indigestion. The inflamma- 
tory type occurs in persons who are able 
to make plenty of blood, but whose 
digestive organs are filled to a greater or 
less extent with souring food. The acids 
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developed in the stomach and bowels are 
taken up and enter the blood stream, 
where they by little and little tend to 
make the blood ropy, stringy, and tough 
by partially clotting it. In this tough 
stringy condition of the blood, any ex- 
posure to cold, or to other causes that 
contract the glue or fibrous tissues, lessens 
the calibre of the blood vessels, and causes 
the blood to hang, or be impeded in its 
flow, resulting in a blockade and conges- 
tion of the parts affected, which is soon 
followed by inflammation. The great ob- 
ject in inflammatory diseases is to have 
the most perfect digestion and assimilation 
possible. The more perfect the digestion 
and assimilation, the more amenable to 
treatment are inflammatory diseases. In the 
neuralgic type of this disease — pleurisy — 
the gases developed from fermenting food 
in the stomach are absorbed with sufficient 
rapidity to partially paralyze the nerves 
about the heart, and often in other portions 
of the chest, producing partial death of 
the nerves in these parts. At a certain 
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stage in this paralysis the nerves begin to 
cry out in pain, to warn us of the 
approaching danger if we persist in eating 
fermenting foods. 

In both these types of disease, ferment- 
ing food, and the products developed by 
the fermentations, are at the root of the 
trouble. The cure is to stof all ferment- 
ing food, wash out well with the hot, 
or comfortably warm water, and feed upon 
the nicest broiled or minced lean beef or 
mutton in quantities that we can well 
digest. 

And finally. Cancers are curable, but 
they require such close attention, 
such careful watching, that the patient 
would have to be under the daily and 
most vigilant care of one who has 
had experience in handling the dis- 
ease. There are so many little things 
to do in keeping the moral, mental, 
psychic, and physical conditions all in 
perfect balance, that the sufferer cannot 
go on safely and successfully alone, as he 
very often can, if he will, in other illnesses. 
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The diet has to be most rigid. The fibre 
has to be entirely eliminated from the lean 
meat, and this is a work which requires 
very great patience and unswerving desire 
to have the food just right. * The hot 
water comes in as a necessity, and all 
parts of the system must be kept in the 
most perfect order. 

And now having gone carefully, though 
very concisely, over so many dissimilar 
diseases, and finding that they all originate 
in unhealthy alimentation, I trust that it is 
no longer a matter of wonder to you that 
the means of cure in dealing with the one 
producing cause should not greatly varj’.^ 

Another objection all too often urged is, 
“I don’t like meat” — “I don’t like hot 

’’ I have been asked to add this short notice, •which 
naturally docs not belong here, on account of Dr. 
Salisbury’s few words about the diet and treatment : 
“ Typhoid Fever is produced by an infectious vegetation 
that develops in decaying animal matters in confined 
places, such as sewers, ■water-closets, &o., &c. The 
treatment is by frequent baths inside and out, and 
a diet of lean meats, beef tea, and milk.” 
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water.” This is simply childish, because 
when ill-health threatens or assails us, we 
may be certain that we have “ liked,” not 
wisely but too well, something or other 
that we had better have liked in more 
moderation. Let me ask you, “ Do you 
like to be ill ? Do you like your pain ? ” 
No? then of “two evils” choose the 
one that is not an evil, but a great good. 
I, too, in my day “ like A ” bread and 
butter, jam, cake, cheese, oatmeal por- 
ridge and milk, and puddings and fruit 
much better than meat, and fed principally 
upon them. But I have been taught in a 
hard, stern school to like only those foods 
that like me, and those are chiefly broiled 
and roasted beef and mutton — animal food, 
in fact. But the pleasant sensations of 
ease and comfort, the glow and the feeling 
of health, lightness, and hien-^tre generally 
(for want of an English word to express 
it) that I now experience after food, is 
far more than compensation for the old 
mixed fare. Meat often gets the credit — 
quite undeservedly — of making us “ heavy, 
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sleepy, and dull,” whereas it really is 
the “ hayging out ” of the fermenting and 
flatus-forming foods that gives rise to 
those unpleasant sensations, certainly not 
the meat. 

And here I subjoin a significant fact, 
namely, that I could, were I so minded, 
reproduce my illness with all its accom- 
panying horrors of pain, sleeplessness, and 
helplessness, and not be long about it 
either, for I know the road well, — simply 
by returning to my former unscientific and 
unsustaining alimentation, discontinuing 
my hot water, and eatiug between meals.® 
And were I at the same time to resort to 
the genial assistance of Vegetarianism, 
and the kindly co-operation of medicines, 
then the rapidity of my relapse would only 
be rivalled by its stupendous folly. 

® To eat between meals, even only half a biscuit, 
means just to set the whole machinery in motion that 
ought to be absolutely at rest, so as to be able to do 
its work thoroughly and comfortably at your next 
meal. Do not, therefore, disturb this necessary, bene- 
ficent repose ; for, late or early, you will be the 
sufferer if you continue *to do so. 
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Here is another objection very fre- 
quently made, and I grieve to say that it 
is not only quite young people who deliver 
themselves of this very foolish and un- 
considered utterance, — “Oh, I can’t bo 
bothered attending to my health; wait 
till I’m ill ; why should I trouble about it 
now?” I will venture to state the 
reasons why it were well to do so. First, 
because you are not the only person to be 
considered in the matter; secondly, be- 
cause attention to health is voluntary, easy, 
cheap, and painless; while attention to 
illness is compulsory, painful, difficult, 
and dear in all ways ; and by disregard- 
ing the care of your health, you recklessly 
lay upon your home-circle anxiety, fatigue, 
trouble, worry, and expense, become a 
bore to your friends, and anything but a 
source of enjoyment to yourself — un- 
pleasant results that are so easily avoided 
by a little good sense, thought, and 
xmselfish consideration for others at the 
right time. “ Sickness,” truly says 
Emerson, “ is a Cannibal that eats up all 
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the life and strength it can lay hold of.” 
It is absolutely selfish, heedless of what is 
good and great, afflicting the souls of 
others, and losing its own with meanness 
and mopings and ministration to its 
Toracity for trifles. All successful men 
are Oausationists ; they believed that 
things went not by luck, but by law, and 
there is no chance in results. The first 
necessity is Health. “ Get Health,” says 
Emerson ; and I make bold to add. When 
got, do your level best to keep it. 

I am often asked, “ Why won’t cold 
water do as well as hot ? ” Because cold 
water is apt to produce weight and dis- 
comfort, colic and pain. Nor does it act 
on the liver and bile as hot water' does. It 
depresses vitality, and detracts from the 
heat of the body in its endeavour [to raise 
the temperature of the water drunk to 
that of the blood, and this causes useless 
and even injurious expenditure of nerve- 
force. Cold water bathing,® because of 

" A soap and hot water bath should be taken twice 
a week, for cleanliness, after which mb energetically 
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the drain on the nervous system, is also 
to be avoided ; and likewise that insane 
practice of eating ices after a full meal, 
chilling the stomach, which only digests 
comfortably to its owner at a temperature 
of 100° Fahr. Ice is valuable as medicine, 
not as food. Cold or lukewarm water, 
taken internally, never produces that feel- 
ing of relief and comfort given by hot 
water, to which thousands of us can bear 
testimony. In cases of hemorrhage, how- 
ever, the water should be taken about 98°, 
that is, at blood heat. In diarrhoea it 
sometimes does good to take it very hot 
indeed. 

Again, some people justify their rejec- 
tion of the Salisbury Treatment in ill- 
ness, by saying a little sententiously, 
“Ah, I daresay the treatment did you 
good, but my case is quite different.” 


all over with a hard towel. Every night or morning 
sponge all over-with warm water, in which put a table- 
spoonful of ammonia (liquid) to the quart of water. 
Hub well in, and dry vigorously with a hard rough 
towel. 
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First pi’ove that your illness in its origin 
did differ from mine, and then please 
take as answer the last few pages on the 
various forms of disease, all arising pri- 
marily from unhealthy alimentation; and I 
think you will agree that, in this instance 
at least, what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce likewise for the gander. 

It is often said to me in an airy offhand 
way, “I don’t agree with Dr. Salisbury 
about the beef diet ; I think, or my theory 
is,” &o., &c. But it is no case of opinion, 
or question of theory ; it is fact, and fact of 
long-standing proof ; and you may just as 
well disagree with those who have proved 
that there is no such thing as colour — the 
fact is there audaciously, irrepressibly, 
just the same as if we had never differed 
from its propounders. It is a way facts 
have of making themselves unpleasant. 

People sometimes say to me, “But I 
am obliged to give the patient ‘ slops,’ for 
he will not eat solid food.” Then give him 
minced beef as “ sloppy ” as he and you like. 
Reduce it to pulp in the machine, mix it 
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very smootli and somewhat liquid with 
strong, well-skimmed, cold soup or beef- 
tea, cook carefully and slowly, stirring, 
and pressing all the time, and make it 
tasty with a little pepper and salt. You 
may conscientiously assure the patient 
that in taking this nourishing, sustaining, 
health-promoting food freely, his illness 
will be shorter and less severe than it 
could possibly be on farinaceous and 
starchy “ slops,” and his convalescence 
will advance as if to music. It will not 
be the weary fluctuating process that con- 
valescence is apt to be upon fermentable, 
flatulent foods. Encourage him by telling 
him this, for it is true. 

Vary his mince often, making him 
tempting little dishes, and add sometimes 
for a treat a little mutton, lamb, turkey, 
game or chicken to the beef, and invent a 
change of amusing names for his menu — 
anything to get him to take kindly to his 
minced beef at first ; for soon he will 
very gladly take to it, as he feels the ever 
increasing strength and comfort it imparts. 
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I lately saw in a little book by a doctor, 
a very sick man’s diet-sheet which has 
since haunted me like a nightmare. The 
illustrious Patient died on the loth day of 
June last, and this was his day’s nourish- 
ment on the 8th of that month. 

**10 a.m.” (It is not said if he fasted till then) 
** Half a plateful of very thick porridge ” 
— which is slimy, sticky, flatulent, and needs a great 
deal of mastication (for insalivation) and of exercise 
to enable it to digest. 1 p.m.” — only three hours 
after the porridge, which could hardly have been all 
disposed of—** Four eggs beaten up with 
wine ” — Truly this was sorry nourishment and sup- 
port for a sick man, though four eggs are heavy enough, 
however well beaten. ** Dinner ” — (the hour is 
not stated, but it must have been tolerably sharp 
upon the heels of the four eggs and wine at 1 p.m.) 

** Dinner, puree of chicken with mashed 
potatoes.” A barmecide feast indeed for him 
whose utmost strength and resisting force were 
desperately wanted. Of all the vain imaginings that 
have deluded humanity, this of potatoes being more 
digestible because they are mashed, is one of the 
most foolish. A hundred times better, if you will give 
the sick an injurious article of diet, is a haked potato. 
You can be sure — a point for invalids of great im- 
portance — that it is thoroughly cooked, which you 
I 2 
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cannot be in the case of mashed potatoes, mashing 
being with many even good cooks considered equivalent 
to sufficient cooking. I have had repeated demonstra- 
tion of this in severe indigestions therefrom. In 
the afternoon a large piece of cream ice 
and three eggs ’’ — making seven eggs in one day 
for a great invalid. Among the inscrutable dealings 
of man with man, this “ cream ice ” is surely one of 
the most bewildering and mysterious. The reason of 
it is far to seek ; the effect of it is not hard to under- 
stand. *^No supper/’ but at 10 p.m.” 
— when the patient should have had his last meal at 
least three and a half hours before, at 10 p.m.” 
he has ‘‘ a large plateful of shaped boiled 
rice ” — a fermentable, flatulent, starchy, compacted 
mass given to him whose stomach — worked so con- 
tinuously, although immethodically, all day —ought 
then to have been clean, calm, and at perfect rest. 
How could sleep he his ? “ In the night, boiled 
rice, cocoa and eggs.” — More boiled rice, more 
eggs ; and cocoa, which is always somewhat heavy, even 
when prepared entirely with water. I could very 
soon malce myself or another person ill upon such a diet. 

Knowing from practical experience the 
supreme bearing of food on health and on 
sickness^ the above is almost the saddest, 
most pathetic, record I have ever read. 
Tragic entirely : — otherwise ludicrous. 
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And, great heavens ! this is Science. I 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it a 
futile, nay, a starvation diet. 

It is sometimes rather triumphantly 
said to me that the Salisbury Treatment is 
“ not scientific.” On that point — ^particu- 
larly as no explanation is vouchsafed as to 
what precise meaning is attached to the 
word — I am too diffident to venture to pro- 
nounce an opinion. But I can confidently 
say for the Salisbury Treatment of illness, 
that if some narrow-groove men refuse to 
acknowledge it as scientific, it is notwith- 
standing thoroughly and unquestionably 
efficacious, and the sick, I imagine, find 
that to be perfectly conclusive and satis- 
factory. May I, with submission, remind 
my critics that in the world’s progress 
what is Science to-day may not be so to- 
morrow, as much of what was Science yes- 
terday has faded in the brighter sunlight 
of to-day ? 

In short. Science, only a hundred years 
ago, would incredulously have scoffed at, 
as a lunatic’s dream, half the common ap- 
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pliances of our present daily life — not to 
mention how aghast she would have stood 
at the high perfection to which we have 
now attained, in the scientific adulteration 
of everything, especially food and clothing. 

It is often said to me, “ I am not ill, 
only seedy and ailing off and on (gene- 
rally on) ; will the hot water alone do me 
good?” Be assured that it will. Can you 
thoughtfully read (pages 11 — 13) all the 
gracious services it renders, and doubt it ? 
Just try it. Give a fair trial to a good 
pint, even only morning and night regu- 
larly, if it is not possible for you to take it 
at other times too, and you will not be long 
in answering your own question very 
satisfactorily. 

Again, I am often asked, “ What ill- 
nesses will the hot water alone cure ? ” 
To which I reply that to take only half a 
well-attested remedy in a case of illness, is 
to trifle with your health and affront 
your understanding. Dr. Salisbury says, 
” The hot water should he talcen as prescribed 
in every case of disease, and forms an inse- 
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parabh and valuable aJjiuict io this radical 
method of cure ” [the broiled or minced 
beef diet]. 

Again, he says, “ Healthy alimentation, 
or feeding upon such foods as the system 
can well digest and assimilate, is always 
promotive of health : unhealthy alimenta- 
tion always acts as a cause of disease. 
Special feeding y indicated by the condition 
of the system, acts as a means of cure in all 
diseases arising from unhealthy feeding.” 
These few words will show you then, that 
it is not wise in the case of “ illness,” to 
divorce the diet from the hot water, since, so 
to speak, they play into each other’s hands, 
and genially work together for your good. 

The following are some among the 
diseases which Dr. Salisbury has proved 
to arise in the beginning from unhealthy 
alimentation, and which are cured by his 
line of treatment. Consumption in all its 
phases, including chronic diarrhoea, dys- 
pepsia in all its forms, rheumatism in 
all its varieties, neuralgia of all descrip- 
tions, diabetes, locomotor ataxy, ovarian 
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tumours, all iibrous tumours, including 
uterine fibroids, and cancerous growths. 
Many paralytic diseases, softening of the 
brain, most cases of insanity, many de- 
mented conditions, all forms of deafness, 
.many diseases of the eye^ and ear; all 
forms of gravel and stone, most kinds of 
asthma, all fatty diseases of the heart and 
other organs (except such as arise from 
injuries), anaemia in its various forms, 
most cases of prolapsus of the bowels and 
uterus, hypochondria, most cases of loss of 
voice, erysipelas, eczema, &c. 

All these diseases, and many others, are 
simply the outcome of unhealthy alimenta- 
tion, and by this, I repeat, is meant the too 
excessive and too long continued feeding 
upon starchy and saccharine foods and 
drinks, and fruits, so that digestion and 

' 1 heard an eminent oculist in London say that 
often he was the first to tell many who were sent to 
him, after examining their eyes, that they were but 
out of health, and that the failure of sight or pains in 
the eyes were only symptoms which would disappear 
when the stomach was restored to order. Doubtless 
many aurists could relate similar experiences. 
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nourishment soon become imperfect ; fer- 
mentation gradually supervenes, carbonic 
acid gas, which partially paralyses the 
organs, is produced, and disease eventually 
is, and must be, the result. The only real 
cure, is to sfop all foods that ferment and 
paralyse and form carbonic acid gas in the 
stomach and bowels, for to feed a time 
exchisively upon lean meats, eliminating 
entirely from the meats all fibrous tissue, 
skin, and fat ; ^nd to thoroughly and per- 
sistently wash out the sour stomach, bowels, 
and the whole system with the hot water. 
Dr. Salisbury further says that if we have 
the knowledge and the disposition to 
amend, and if we eat and drink healthily ; 
repair, even to perfect health, becomes a 
certainty. Surely this promise, given after 
such long and wide experience, is encourag- 
ing and stimulating in the highest degree. 
I, too, can only say to reassure and cheer 
on the fearful and doubting, that in every 
case where I have seen the Salisbury 
Treatment honestly tried (in serious ill- 
ness as in only slight ailments), I never 
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saw the shadow of failure, nor have I ever 
heard of any failure, nor of anything but 
oui and out good to the patient that came 
from adopting it : nor do I see, logically, 
how it can possibly fail. A valued though 
never seen friend, whose experience of 
the Salisbury Treatment is very great in- 
deed, writes : “ I have never known of 
any case where the treatment did any 
harm to the patient. Even in cases where 
the patient has no “ grit”, to see the treat- 
ment through, he has always been benefited 
in his general health by his spurts of tem- 
porary adherence,” and I also have wit- 
nessed the absolute truth of this myself. 

I now come to a point which, though I 
have before alluded to it, I beg your leave 
to urge once more upon you strongly. 
Indeed, there are two points, and from 
experience and observation I hold them 
both to be of great importance. First, I 
advise any one suffering from sleeplessness, 
neuralgia, gout, rheumatism, indigestion of 
all kinds, including sleep-walking, cramp, 
nightmare, “ the fidgets,” and so on, and 
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from delicate health generally — even if 
such persons persist in rejecting the strict 
diet — ^while taking their hot water daily, as 
often as they can manage it ; to make their 
last meal at night, a meat meal entirely ; 
preferably of beef broiled, roasted, or 
minced, according to their own powers 
of mastication and digestion. And even 
those in comparatively fair health (espe- 
cially those of us not growing younger), 
would be very wise to make lean meat, 
roast or broiled (which includes fish and 
game) their chief food of an evening: be- 
cause the digestive powers in nearly all 
cases, are weaker at night than at mid- 
day ; and the lean meats digest very 
quickly and readily, and do not produce 
distension and flatulence, as other foods are 
apt to do. The evening meal also should 
be the lightest of the three. It is, further, 
very bad for “ the wind,” by which I mean 
the respiration, to go to bed either on a 
full stomach, or on one containing an 
undue amount of fermentable food, such as 
bread, puddings, &c. A great deal of so- 
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called asthma, even in young people, owes 
its origin to this latter pernicious practice. 
Let any one try this meat supper conscien- 
tiously for a week or two consecutively, 
and he will experience a wonderful benefit. 
The gouty, and rheumaticky-gouty, will 
find, as the result of a moderate entirely 
meat meal at night (not forgetting their 
hot water of course), that they are able, 
amongst other good gained, helpfully and 
less and less painfully to use their poor 
weak hands in the morning, and similar 
advantages will accrue in the other cases 
also, and even yet more abundantly will 
the great gain be felt (almost at once too) 
by the Sleepless. We cannot, we who are 
not robust and very strong, expect calm 
and undisturbed sleep with the “ risings ” 
of a yeast-pot inside of us from eating fer- 
mentable food at night. I repeat, for 
the sake of the exceeding gravity of the 
possible consequences of sleeplessness, do 
please just give this a fair trial. Many a 
fine highly strung mind which runs off the 
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rails througli insomnia, that all too common 
source of suffering and disaster nowadays, 
coulA he saved by thus simplifying the 
supper or last meal. 

The second point is this ; I hesitate to 
press it, knowing it will be unwelcome 
advice ; I have not a doubt though that it 
is good advice from my own oft-recurring 
experience, and my observation of other 
cases. All those suffering from any of the 
above-named phases of illness, from weak 
nerves, nervous depression, any illness in 
fact in which nerves play even a subordi- 
nate part, will find themselves greatly 
helped to get better if they will /or a time, 
give up altogether tea and coffee, and con- 
fine themselves, until stronger and sounder 
in nerve-force, to a little good meat soup, 
crust coffee, or a small cup of hot water 
with their meals. Tea and coffee have 
great medicinal value, and are, in aesthetic 
parlance, “ distinctly precious ; ” taken on 
special occasions (by the delicate) they are 
splendid tonics and don’t do much harm : 
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taken habitually their effect is undoubtedly 
strongly deleterious in many ways, and 
notably as affecting mid nerves. 


I do indeed passionately desire for the 
health and happiness of my kind, that 
the Salisbury System and its proved truth, 
efficacy, and exceeding value as a logical, 
demonstrable remedy for illness simple and 
complex, shall soon become a household 
word ; for the accumulating experience of 
every week, aye of every day, confirms me 
in the profound conviction that this sys- 
tem of cure is the most efficacious and 
beneficent ever conferred upon suffering 
humanity. 

And as practical recognition of its scien- 
tific principles of operation and thorough 
straightforward success gains ground, 
illness in all its forms, and with all its 
attendant wretchedness, unless from poi- 
sons, infections, or accidents, will gradu- 
ally bo expelled from the earth. This is 
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no Utopian dream, but a tangible Reality, 
■which is indubitable and indisputable. 

I am told that I shall with unthinking 
people weaken the cause of the Salisbury 
Treatment by what I have just said. But 
I do not write for unthinking people, nor 
dare I conceal or modify what I know to 
be a Great Truth through fear of what 
they may unthinkingly say. I- write for 
people whose lives are saddened and dark- 
ened by pain and illness either in their own 
persons, or by seeing others suffer, and 
who, with amazement, rack their brain 
day and night, as I did mine, to find 
out the reason of it all, convinced that 
if I could get hold of that, I was on the 
fair high-road to health again. Those 
who have kindly come with me thus far 
will, using their intelhgence and power 
of thought, not misjudge the value of the 
Treatment, nor seek to controvert my 
statement, but will see that as we have 
stamped out the Plague or Black death, 
and are endeavouring successfully to do 
the sanoe by small-pox, cholera, and other 
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epidemics, througli everywhere creating 
such sanitary conditions as shall render 
these unhealthy states difficult, and finally 
impossible : so shall we individually, hold- 
ing in our own hands the knowledge cal- 
culated to keep sickness at bay, eventually 
become exempt from those other illnesses 
which we now bring upon ourselves, and 
which mar and embitter and shorten our 
lives. As now we are the makers of sick- 
ness for ourselves, so shall we then be the 
architects of our own perfect health, and 
all lend a willing hand in building up that 
of our weaker comrades. 

I am truly and warmly grateful to you, 
friends and strangers, who from reading 
my first edition, have so pluckily, and 
with fine faith and trust, gone in for the 
Treatment, to your “ great benefit," as so 
many of you have kindly let me know. I 
venture to think that you will find this 
second edition (thanks to the extensive 
“ cribs ” from Dr. Salisbury’s book), much 
more definite and useful in all its details, 
so that you can guide your own cases sue- 
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cessfully to a cure by its help. The ques- 
tions you have asked me, have also taught 
me a great deal in various "ways ; so true 
is it that the person who answers the ques- 
tion, is not seldom the one who is chiefly 
the gainer by the answei’. Go bravely on 
in faith, in certainty of recovery. -No man 
can hinder it if you, with your whole heart 
and soul associated in the good work, 
adhere to the right and avoid the wrong 
alimentation. In this, as in all else here 
below, you are your own best friend and 
helper, or worst enemy, and your dearest 
interest lie’s in your own hands. See to it 
that nobody, nor friend, nor doctor, suc- 
ceed in dissuading you from the right 
path (alas for me this day had I listened 
to the dejected forebodings of either when 
I began the Salisbury Treatment). The 
pain and weakness are yours to bear, 
yours and not another’s, if you return to 
the old ways of feeding that wrought your 
affliction; if for the future you feed in 
what has been shown you is the right way, 
the good health, long life and welfare will 
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be yours no less ; and the grave responsi- 
bility of choice — rests with You. 

Health be with you ! 

And now I close with once more a quo- 
tation from the book which has so lumi- 
nously elucidated for us the Cause, Preven- 
tion, and Cure of ^Disease. “ From these 
experiments (in dieting the hogs) we learn 
this important lesson : Even hogs “ cannot 
make hogs of themselves ” ivith inqninity, on 
a diet that the digestive organs were never 
made to properly digest and assimilate. . . . 
This fact is so vital, not alone to animals, 
but also in an even greater degree to 
MAN, that I may be pardoned if I repeat, in 
closing my work. Nearly all our diseases, 
aside from those produced by parasites, 
poisons, and injuries in general, are the 
terrible outcome of defective and tinhealthy 
feeding. . . It is my abiding hope that the 
People may be brought to see these facts 
for themselves, and may by individual and 
intelligent self-nontrol aid their physicians 
to restore and maintain the oft-imperiled 
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balance of Health. Without it, there is 
neither Beauty, Use, nor Happiness for 
us ; in its absence all the great glories and 
truths fade away from our sick vision. . . 
If we will not learn Nature’s methods, 
she crushes us in the reversion of her 
laws, and passes on. But if we examine 
and inaugurate her processes, we become 
as calm and strong as she, and, like her, in 
our lives we receive and manifest the 
Divine.” 


For all shortcomings in composition, 
defects in arrangement, or failure in ex- 
plicitness, I sincerely ask pardon of my 
readers. Repetitions have been somewhat 
forced upon me from the novel aspect, 
strange and a little hard of acceptation, 
that the Salisbury Treatment of Disease 
presents at first to many minds in Eng- 
land, completely upsetting pre-conceived 
notions, popular fallacies and old preju- 
dices which die hard ; but, firm in con- 
TT 9 
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fidence and trust, I joyfully look on to the 
time when all these shall have “melted 
away like streaks of morning-cloud into 
the infinite azure of the Past.” 

No man can do better than his feesf, and 
I beg to assure my readers that what I 
here offer them is, with all its deficiencies, 
my most anxious and painstaking best. 
Por the subject-matter I in no way apolo- 
gise. By every word of it I am prepared 
to stand, to die for its truth if need be, or, 
— what suits me better — ^while I live, to 
proclaim it. 

It is my dear and earnest hope that, 
through the influence of this little book, 
I too may have my share in forwarding 
far and wide, the mission of the powerful 
and beneficent Salisbury Treatment. 





APPENDIX. 


When I foresee (from worry, &c.) the probability of 
less sound sleep than I am used to under the Salisbury 
Treatment, I employ this means, which I hope others 
will find as effective as I do ; — premising, however, 
that I always rigidly abstain from fermentable foods at 
night. 

On turning into bed, lie on the side on which you 
usually sleep, and get into ^xyerfectly restful and com- 
fortable j)osition. Close not only your eyelids, but 
your eyes also, letting them follow the downward 
direction of the lids, and fixing your attention on 
keeping them down. Then, when the breathing has 
become quite gentle and regular, count softly to your- 
self, with no motion of the lips or sound at all, your 
respirations up to fifty. 

Invariably long before I arrive at half that number 
I am lost in the enchanted fields of sleep, and earth’s 
joys, and cares, and sorrows, exist not for me. 
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A. 

Absorption of carbonic acid 
gas, 97, 98, 101, 105, 121. 

Acids, foods that make, avoid, 

101 . 

Alcohol, to be avoided, 47, 61. 

„ when to take, 61. 

Alimentation, healthy, 40, 41, 
119. 

„ effects of un- 
healthy, 40, 41, 119. 

American G-entleman's verdict 
of treatment, 122. 

„ Lady’s ditto, 51. 

Anodynes, have nothing to say 
to, 87, 90. 

Aperients, a choice of, 33, 34. 

Appetite, eat by, not by weight, 
22, note, 41. 

„ for meat good, 37. 

„ lose, a bad sign, 57. 


B. 

Baldness, premature, 42 (note). 
Baths, German and other, uses 
of, 76. 

Bath, ammonia in water of, 100. 
„ internal, 13. 

Beef can be lived on exclusively, 
5, 121. 

„ good, an absolute neces- 
sity, 78 and note. 


Bile, proper quantity of, 11. 

„ should flow freely and in 
proper channels, 11. 

Biscuit-bread recommended, 19 
53, 64. 

Boarders, Dr. Salisbury’s ex- 
periments on, 4, 5, 97. 

Bowels should be opened once 
daily, 34, 62. 

Bread, new — “ keep for stran- 
gers,” 53. 

Bright’s Disease, cause and cure 
of, 97, 98. 

Bunnions, 42 (note). 

Butter, cooked, forbidden, 20. 


0 . 

Cake, forbidden, alas ! 20, 

Cakes, recipe for beef, 17. 

Cancer, curable, wants incessant 
care, 106, 120. 

Carbonic acid gas, paralyses 
intestines, 101, 105. 

Cascara sagrada, best aperient, 
33. 

Cause of diseases, 6, 60. 

Celery allowed, 20. 

Chalky hard water, avoid, 93. 

Change of air, 77. 

„ from strict diet, 52, 63. 

Chutney sauce allowed, 20. 

Chronic diseases, hot water in, 
14. 


„ „ weakening 

at first, 29. 

IHixnate blamed instead of our- 
selves, 74. 

Coats of stomacb not injured 
by bot water, 94. 

„ „ soothed and strength- 

ened by it, 95. 

„ own experience in regard 
to, 95. 

Coffee, a cantiob about, 49, 125. 

„ medicinal value of, 125. 

Cold, effect of in rheumatism, 

110 . 

„ foods and drinks tabooed, 

17 . 

„ hands and feet, 57. 

„ treatment inures to, 12, 
15. 

„ water bathing forbidden, 

111 . 

„ „ drinking forbidden, 

111 . 

Collops, minced, recipes for, 
64, 65. 

„ „ eat when hur- 

ried and over-tired, 63. 
Comfort after eating only meat, 
108. 

„ from hot water, 112. 
Constipation chronic, how to 
cure, 33. 

„ never allow to 
become a habit, 34 and note. 
Consumption, cause and cure 
of, 98. 

„ microbe a fal- 
lacy, 99. 


„ recipe for, 49. 
Care, needs resolution, self- 
denial and intelligence, 20, 
22 . 

„ summary of, 44, 121. 


D. 

Daily misdeeds, cause of dis- 
eases, 102. 

Deafness, how often caused, 120 
and note. 

Detection of first sigs of ill- 
health, 56, 57. 

Diabetes, cause and cure of, 98. 
Diarrhoea, to arrest, 32, 112. 
Diet, exclusively animal, 16, 
121 . 

„ futile, an example of a, 
115. 

„ on going a sea voyage, 90. 
„ the two- thirds for health, 
41, 68. 

„ what you may add to, 52, 
53. 

Digestive organs indicate your 
food, 40, 47. 

„ „ weaker at 

night, 123. 

Dinner-hour for invalids, 9. 
Diseases arising from unhealthy 
alimentation, 119. 

„ cured by hot water 

and beef diet, 97, 119. 

„ cured by special feed- 

ing, 119. 

„ the terrible outcome 

of unhealthy alimentation, 
130. 
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Don’t be discouraged, 24, 25, 51. 
„ bo laughed out of treat- 
ment, 74. 

„ eat when anxious or in 
grief, 44. 

„ „ „ over-fatigued, 

44. 

,, ,, in ill-temper, 44. 

„ „ in over-haste, 44-, 46. 

Drinks in illness, 49. 

Driving recommended, 29. 
Dropsy, a symptom only, 104. 
Drugs, keep from, 60, 61. 
Dninkards come to prefer hot 
water, 72. 


E. 

Eat alone, if you are wise, 20, 

21 . 

Eating, cease from, before re- 
pletion, 22. 

Emerson on sickness, 110. 

Evening meal lightest, and 
chiefly a meat one, 123. 

Examples of illnesses cured by 
the Salisbury System, 97 — 
107, 119. 

Exercise and work to weakest 
point, 79. 

„ recommended, 30. 

Experiments of Dr. Salisbury, 
^5, 6, 97. 


F. 

Fact, success of treatment, a, 
113. 

Facts, are a nuisance, 113. 
Farinaceous food hard of 
digestion, 45, 46. 

Fat, how to get rid of, 43, 110. 


Fat preserves diseased tissues, 
97. 

Fatigue to be carefully avoided, 
78. 

Feeble and aged, kindly dietetic 
hint to, 46. 

„ patient feels so at first, 
28. 

Feed alone, to avoid tempta- 
tion, 20, 21. 

Flannel clothing, 32. 

Fluid extracts of cascara sa- 
grada, 33. 

„ rhubard, and of senna, 
33. 

Fluids taken with meals tend 
to flabbiness. 

Folly of divorcing diet and hot 
water. L* union fait la force. 
118. 

Food, fermentable, injurious, 
41, 98, 101, 104. 

„ have near you at night, 
23, 24. 

„ how much to begin with, 
25. 

„ how much to take, 22, 
25. 

„ proper hours for, 9. 

Foods that are tabooed, 20. 

For whom this book is written, 
127. 

Friends should help— not hinder 
27. 


G. 

Game, winged, allowed as ad- 
junct, 53, 123. 

Gas, in fermentative foods, 100, 

121 . 

Gastric juice, 46. 

George Eliot, words of, 90. 
Ginger tea in diarrhoea, 32. 
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G-lycerine enema, 33. 
Groose, sauce for, 113. 
Gout, cause of, 13, 75. 


H. 

HEADACHes, how to avoid, 66. 

Health from “ two-thirds diet,” 

68 . 

„ guidance in, 69. 

„ most precious posses- 

sion, 69. 

,, is use, beauty, and 

happiness, 131. 

„ worth a good fight for, 

68 . 

Heart, palpitation of, cured, 16. 

Heartily, always eat, 22. 

Hogs, experiments on, 5, 6, 130. 
„ cannot safely make hogs 
of themselves,” 130. 

Hot water, alone is beneficial, 
118. 

„ benefits everybody, 

13, 118. 

„ cures dipsomania, 

71. 

„ comforts and re- 

lieves, 112. 

„ cures indigestion, 

&c., &c., 11. 

„ helps to soothe 

worry, 79. 

„ increases vitality 

and circulation, 12. 

„ inimical to suicide, 

70. 

„ is an internal bath, 

11, 13. 

„ makes for health, 

14. 

,, nausea fancied 

from, 10. 


Hot water, objects and uses of, 
11—13. 

„ produces sleep, 13. 
„ quantity to be 
taken, 8. 

„ quenches thirst 
best of all drinks, 10. 

„ removes tendency 
to catch colds and chills, 12. 

„ right times for 
taking, 9. 

„ soothes and strength- 
ens nerves, 13. 

„ temperature of, 8. 

„ ,, in he- 

morrhage, 112. 

„ to be taken in all 
illnesses, 118. 

„ to be taken along 
with the diet, 119. 

Hours, five between meals, 44. 

„ for food, 9. 

„ for hot water, 9. 

How to keep well, 69. 

Hungry in the night, 23. 

Hurry never ; “ go slowly,” 37. 

I. 

Ice a medicine, not a food, 112. 

Ill-health, we bring on our- 
selves, 102. 

Illnesses, cure for, 121. 

„ preventable, 42. 

„ produced by unhealthy 

alimentation, 74, 109, 130. 

„ severe, treatment cures, 

120 . 

„ slight, treatment cures, 
li9, 120. 

Incurable diseases shown to be 
curable, 97, 98, 99, 104, 106. 

Indigestion, cure of, 11. 

„ effects of, 122. 
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Infections a permissible cause 
of illness, 95. 

Inflammatory diseases, 105. 
Injuries likewise are so, 95. 
Insoluble bodies not to be 
swallowed, 50. 

Instructions to be exactly fol- 
lowed, 38. 

Intelligence imperatively de- 
manded, 22, 35. 

Intelligent observation, advan- 
tage of, 35, 53. 

L. 

Last meal chiefly a meat one, 
60, 95, 123. 

„ „ entirely a meat one, 

123. 

Lemon -juice, substitute for 
vinegar, 10, 20. 

Liver, good effects of hot water 
on, 11. 

„ „ „ of exercise 

on, 29, 30. 

Loss of weight, don’t be alarmed 
at, 25, 27. 

„ „ poor tissue, 25. 

M. 

Man, two-thirds caniivorous, 40. 
Masticate thoroughly, 45. 

„ „ especially 

farinaceous foods and vege- 
tables, 45. 

Meals should be enjoyed, 57. 
Meat diet, effect of, 25, 43, 44, 
108,114. 

Meats, lean, digest only in 
stomach, 40, 41. 

Meat soup, sipped at meals, 48, 
105. 


Medicines alone cannot cure, 
62. 

„ arc to aid digestion 

and bowels, 62. 

„ Sir Wm. Jenner on, 

84, note. 

„ Voltaire on, 84, note. 

„ when to take, 61. 

Mental strength restored, 26, 30. 

Microbe in consumption, 99. 

Milk, boiled, in diarrhoea, 32. 

„ fermentative and indiges- 
tible, 20, 48. 

Minced beef, how to prepare, 
17, 18, 64, 65. 

„ „ what to eat with, 

19. 

„ collops, four recipes 

for, 64, 65. 

„ „ last meal at 

night, 65, 123. 

„ „ take when 

hurried, 63. 

Mouth dry and clammy— result 
of upset stomach, 10. 

Movement of bowels once a day, 
34, 62. 

„ should not be loose, 

56. 

„ should not be hard 

and painful, 57. 

Mucus always forming in- 

teriorly, 36. 

Muscle-pulp of beef, 38, 43, 
113. 

Mutton allowed for a change, 
38, 106. 

„ next to beef in diet- 
scale, 5. 

N. 

Nature’s laws are inexorable, 
42, 131. 
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Necessity of looking for causes, 

102 . 

Neuralgia, how caused, 103. 

„ how cured, 103, 104. 

Nerve force wasted in cold 
bathing, foods and drinks, 
111 . 

Nervous, the, drop for a while, 
tea and coffee, 49, 125. 

Never eat between meals, 109, 
and note. 

New bread, give a wide berth 
to, 53, and note. 

No one a right to die but from 
old age or accidents— if then, 
75. 

0 . 

Obesitt, cure of, 100. 

Object in writing this little 
book, 127, 132. 

Objections to treatment, an- 
swered, 94—118. 

Over-exertion to be avoided, 29, 
30, 103. 

„ feeding better than under- 
feeding, 83. 

P. 

Pain during motions, 57. 

„ not altogether likeable, 
108. 

Palliatives to be shunned, 90. 

Paralysis of organs, cause of, 
43, 97, 101, 105. 

Passages, black and tarry, and 
why, 31. 

Patient, his own best friend and 
helper, 129. 

Patients’ own hands hold the 
cure, 42, 69, 75, 94. 


Patients’ responsibility great, 
130. 

Pepper, black, allowed, 20. 

Pernicious habits, 48, 124. 

Physicians, my sad experience 
of, 84. 

„ should detect dis- 

ease in embryo, 55. 

„ should know what 

constitutes health, 55. 

Pickles forbidden, 20. 

Pleurisy, cause and cure, 104. 

Pregnancy, Dr. Salisbury diets 
in, 91. 

Prevention cheaper and wiser 
than cure, 59, 110. 

Q. 

Quantity, right, of hot water, 8. 
„ „ of urine, 36, 68. 

„ „ to eat, 24, 25. 

Quenches thirst, hot water, 10. 

E. 

Eationale of diet, 43, 44. 

„ of hot water, 11-^13 

„ of minced food, 39, 

44, 66. 

Edchauffes forbidden, 17, 65. 

Eecovery gradual, but safe and 
sure, 21, 129. 

Eemedy in own hands, 42, 68, 
75, 94. 

Eepair becomes a certainty, 54. 

Eesignation may be self-indul- 
gence, 58. 

Eest before and after meals, 45. 

Eestful nights, how to obtain, 
13, 124. 

Eestless nights, how to avoid, 
57, 123, 124, 125. 
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Eespiration affected by farina- 
ceous foods, 123. 

Bheumatism, cause of, 100, 75 
(note). 

„ cure of, 101. 

Rhubarb, fluid extract of, 33. 

„ root to chew, 34 

Rice, well boiled, may be taken, 
53. 

Road to health, long and weary, 
but safe and sure, 21,51, 120. 

Rule for healthy feeding, 22, 40, 

120 . 

S. 

Salisbury’s, Dr., Books, where 
to get, 6. 

„ „ extracts 

from, 1—132. 

„ quoted nearly 

every other page. 

Salisbury diet, rationale of, 43, 
44, 66. 

Salisbury’s, Dr., experiments 
on self, boarders, and bogs, 
3, 4, 6, 6, 97. 

Salisbury treatment, a build- 
ing-up process, 43, 51. 

„ „ alluring side 

of, 38, 39. 

„ „ cannot do 

harm if closely and faithfully 
followed, 121, 122. 

„ „ cheeringpro- 

mise of, 54, 121. 

„ diet, for prevention 
of sea-sickness, 92. 

„ „ how I got 

upon the, 85. 

„ ,, how long to 

continue, 52. 

„ „ lessens pain, 

90. 


Salisbury diet makes beauti- 
ful for ever, 39. 

„ „ never known 

failure of, 121, 122. 

„ „ personal ex- 

periences on beginning, 15, 
16, 89. 

„ „ renews youth, 

39. 

„ „ sensations to 

be expected on beginning, 
25-35. 

Saliva, importance of in diges- 
tion of farinaceous foods, 45, 
46. 

Sauce for gander, 113. 

Sauces tabooed, 20, 60. 
Sedentary, to the, 30, 69. 

„ habits to be avoided, 30. 
Seedy, a word to the, 55 — 63. 
Senna, fluid extract of, 33. 
Showing how the cure is one, as 
the cause is one, 107. 

Sick, advice to the, 8 — 54. 

„ fatherly last words to 
the, 64. 

Signs, encouraging, 37, 39, 52. 
first small, of breaking 
» health, 56—59. 

„ of good progress, 37, 52, 
Skin, normal condition of, 36. 
Sleep, disturbed, 57. 
Sleeplessness, 122—126.^ 

Solid food, what to give instead 
of, 113. 

Soup at meals, 48, 125. 

„ by bedside at nights, 24. 
Stimulants, needless and hurt- 
ful in most cases, 47, 61. 
Stomach affects eyesight and 
hearing, 120, and note. 

„ carnivor 0 us organ , 40. 

„ digests only lean 

meats, 41. 
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Stomacli does not digest 
starchy and saccharine foods 
and fruits, 41, 46. 

Stools, colour of in health, 56. 

Strain of active life, diet in, 67. 

Strength to be economized, 78, 
79. 

Sufferer needs patience, resolu- 
tion and self-denial, 51. 

Sugar, avoid in rheumatism. 

„ fermentative 48, 101. 

Supper hour for invalids, 9. 

„ mostly of lean meats 
for all who would be well, 60, 
64, 123. 

Sweets, for the well, in modera- 
tion, 53. 


T. 

Tea, medicinal value of, 125. 

„ when to drop for a time, 
48, 125. 

Teeth, number and kind of, 40, 
69. 

Time required to produce dis- 
ease, and also to cure, 50, 51. 

Toast, spongy and leathery,’ 
64. 

Tonics, to be let alone by the 
sick, 61. 

To relieve, is not to cure, 102. 

Treat, an occasional, allowed, 
82, 114. 

Treatment, objections to, an- 
swered, 94, 118. 

„ medicinal alone will 
not cure, 62. 

Tricycle ** a sweet boon ” in all 
ways, 29. 

Tumours, how produced and 
how cured, 101—103. 

Typhoid fever, diet in, 107 (note). 


U. 

Unhealthy alimentation, de- 
finition of, 41, 119. 

Upsets to health preventable, 
42. 

Urine, colour, quantity, and 
density of, 35, 36, 68. 

„ good gained by observ- 
ing it daily, 35, 59, 68. 

„ should avoid what 
heightens colour of, 32. 

„ specific gravity of, 
normal, 36. 

Urinometer “handy to have in 
the house,” 36. 


y. 

Vegetables forbidden in dis- 
ease, 121. 

Vegetarianism, a harmful de- 
lusion, 79-- 81. 

Vinegar, hurtful, 20. 


W. 

Wakeful nights, why, 66, 124. 

Warnings of first signs of 
breaking health, 56, 57. 

„ on beginning treat- 
ment, 25 — 35. 

Warts, 42 (note.) 

Water, cold, not desirable. 111, 

112 . 

„ distilled, advantages of, 
93. 

„ „ fair price for, 

93. 

„ good and pure, a neces- 
sity, 93. 

„ hard and chalky, 93. 

„ hot, advantages of, 112. 
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Weakness felt on beginning 
treatment, 28. 

„ „ reason of, 29. 

Weight, gain in, 27. 

„ loss of, 25, 26. 

Well, a few words to the, 63. 

Why should I take care of my 
health, or lock stable door 
till horse is gone ? 110. 


Worry, hot water helps in, 79. 

„ take it easy, 78. 

Y. 

Yeast, sour, causes fermen- 
tation and disease, 44, 99, 
100, 104, 124. 

Yeasty movements, unhealthy, 
56. 
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in 1884. By £. M. is, 6 d. ; boards, is , ; large paper, 5x. 

A 



Angltt's Sraitgt Exftriences (Am). By Cotswold Im With 
onnercms lllustritions, 4101 5/. New Edition, p. 6 d. 

Angling. See Amateur, “British," “Cutdifle," “Fennell,” 
“Halford,** “Hamilton,” “Martin/* “Onis” “Pennell/* “Pritt/* 
“Senior/* “Stevens/* “Tbcakston/* “Walton,** “Wells/* and 
“Willis-Bund.” 

Annals of the Life of Shakespeare ^ from the most recent authori- 
ties. Fancy boards, is. 

Annesley {C) Standard Opera Glass, Detailed Plots of 80 
Operas. Small 8vo, sewed, is. 6 d. 

Antipodean Notes, collected on a Nine Monthd Tour round the 
World. By Wanderer, Author of “Fair Diana/* Crown 8vo, *js, 6 d, 
Appleton. European Guide. 2 Parts, 8vo, lor. each. 
Armytage {Hon. Mrs.) Wars of Victoria's Reign, ss. 

Art Education. See “ Biographies," “ D’ Anvers," “ Illustrated 

Text Books,’* “Mollett’s Dictionary.’* 

Artistic Japan. Illustrated with Coloured Plates. Monthly. 
Royal 4to, zs, 

Aitwell {Prof) The Italian Masters. Crown 8vo, p. 6 d. 
Audsley {G. A.) Handbook of the Organ. Top edge gilt, 42^. ; 
large paper, 84f. 

— — — Ornamental Arts of Japan. 90 Plates, 74 in Colours 
and Gold, with General and Descriptive Text 2 vols. , folio, ;£ 1 5 I Sr. ; 
in specally designed leather, ;^23 2r. 

— — The Art of Chromo-Lithography. Coloured Plates 
and Text Folio, 63f. 

and Tomkinson, Ivory and Woed Carvings of Japan. 

84f. Artists* proofs (lOO), i68r, 

Auerbach {B.) Bri^tta. (B. Tauchnitz Collection.) ax. 

On the Heights. 3 vols., 6x. 

■ Spifwza. 2 vols., i8mo, 4X. 


j^ADDELEY ( 5 .) Tchay and Chianti. 


Small 8vo, 5/. 


Baldwin (James) Story of Siegfrud. 6x 

Story of the Golden Age. Illustrated by Howard 

Fvli. Crown 8vo« 6f. 
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Baldwin {Jamci) Story of Roland. Crown 8vo, 

Bamford {A, J.) Turbans and Tails. Sketches in the Un- 

romantic East. Crown 8vo, *is. 6d. 

Barlow {Alfred Weaving by Hand and by Power. With 

several hundred Illustrations. Third Edition, royal 8vo, $s. 

Barlow {P, Wl) Kaipara^ Expemnces of a Settler in N. Nm* 

Zealand. Illust., ofown 8vo, 6x. 

Barrow (/.) Mountain Ascents in Cumberland and Watmore^ 

land. Crown 8vo, yj. 6^. ; new edition, ^s. 

Bassett (F S.) Legends and Superstitions of the Sea. ^s. 6d. 


THE BAYARD SERIES. 


Edited by the late J. Hain Friswell. 


Comprising Pleasure Books of Literature produced in the Choicest Style, 


**We can hardly imagine better books for boys to read ot (or men to x>onder 
over.*’— Ttfftet. 

Price 2s. (id. each Volume, complete in itself, flexible cloth extra, gilt edges, 
with silk Headbands and Registers. 


Phe Story of the Chevalier Bayard. 
binvUle’s St. Louis of France. 

The Essays of Abraham Cowley, 
kbdallah. By Edouard Laboullaye. 
'Japoleon, Table-Talk and Opinions, 
^ords of Wellington, 
ohnson's Rasselas. With Notes, 
■lazlitt’s Round Table. 

The Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, 
&c. By Sir Thomas Browne, Knt. 
lloleridge's Christabel, &c. With 
Preface by Algernon C. Swinburne, 
lallad Poetry of the Affections. By 
Robert Buchanan, 


Lord Chesterfield's Letters, Sen- 
tences, and Maxims. With Essay 
by Sainte-Beuve. 

The King and the Commons. Cava- 
lier and Puritan Songs. 

Vathek. By William Beckford. 

Essays in Mosaic. By Ballantyne. 

My Uncle Toby ; his Story and 
his Friends. By P. Fitzgerald. 

Reflections of Rochefoucauld. 

Socrates ; Memoirs for English 
Readers from Xenophon’s Memo- 
rabilia. By Edw. Levien, 

Prince Albert’s Golden Precepts. 


A Case conteuning za Volumes, price $is. 6d ; or the Case separately, price 3s. 6d. 


Baynes {Canon) Hymns and other Verses. Crown Svo, sewed, 

IJ.; cloth, IS. 6d. 

3eaugrand (C.) Walks Abroad of Two Young Naturalists. 

By D. Sharp. Illust., 8vo, yj. 6</. 

Beecher {H. W.) Authentic Biography^ and Diary. \Preparing 
Behnke and Browne. Child's Voice : its Treatment with regard 
to After Development, Small 8vo, y. 6d. 

3eyschlag. Female Costume Figures of various Centuties, la 
reproductions of pastel designs in portfolio, imperial, air. 
lickersteth {Bishop E. H.) Cler^man in his Home, xu 
— ^ — Evangelical Churehmanship. is. 
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Bickerstcth {Bishop E. HP) From Year to Year: Original 
Poetical Pieces. Small post 8vo, 3J. 6//. ; roan, 6 j. and 5 j.; calf or 
morocco, icw. (id. 

■■ The Master’s Home-CalL 20th Thous. 321110, cloth 

gilt, Is. 

The Master’s Will. A Funeral Sermon preached on 

the Death of Mrs. S. Gurney Buxton. Sewn, (id. \ cloth gilt, u. 

— — The Reef^ and other Parables. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

Shadow of the Rock. Select Religious Poetry. 2s. 6d. 

The Shadowed Home and the Light Beyond. 5J. 

Bigelow {John) France and the Confederate Navy. An Inters 

national Episode. *is. (id. 

Biographies of the Great Artists {Illustrated). Crown 8vo, 

emblematical binding, p. 6d. per volume, except where the price is given. 
Claude le Lorrain, by Owen J. Dullea. Mantegna and Francia. 

Correggio, by M. E. Heaton. 2s. 6d. Meissonier, by J. W. Mollett 2s. 6d. 
Della Robbia and Cellini. 2 j. 6d. Michelangelo Buonarotti, by CHment. 
Albrecht Diirer, by R. F. Heath. Murillo, by Ellen E. Minor. 2s, 6d, 
Figure Painters of Holland. Overbeck, by J. B. Atkinson. 

FraAngelico,Masaccio,andBotticelli. Raphael, by N. D'Anvers. 

Fra Bartolommeo, Albertinelli, and Rembrandt, by J. W. Mollett. 

Andrea del Sarto. Reynolds, by F. S. Pulling. 

Gainsborough and Constable. Rubens, by C. W. Kett. 

Ghiberti and Donatello. 2J. 6d. Tintoretto, by W. R. Osier. 

Giotto, by Harry Quilter. Titian, by R. F. Heath. 

Hans Holbein, by Joseph CundalL Turner, by Cosmo Monkhouse. 
Hogarth, by Austin Dobson. Vandyck and Hals, by P. R. 

Landseer, by F. G. Stevens. Head. 

Lawrence and Romney, by Lord Vehisquez, by E. Stowe. 

Ronald Gower. 2s. 6d. Vernet and Delaroche, by J. Rees. 

Leonardo da Vinci. Watteau, by J. W. Mollett. 2s. 6d. 

Little Masters of Germany, by W. Wilkie, by J. W. Mollett, 

6. Scott. I 

Bird {F. J) American Practical Dyer’s Companion, 8vo, 42s. 
— {H. E.) Chess Practice. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Black {Robert) Horse Racing in France : a History. 8vo, 14s. 
Black ( Wm.) Novels. See “ Low’s Standard Library.” 

Strange Adventures of a House- Boat. 3 vols., 31L 6^. 

In Far Lochaber. 3 vols., crown 8vo., 3U. (id. 

Blackburn {Charles F.) Hints on Catalogue Titles and Index 
Entries, with a Vocabulary of Terms and Abbreviations, chiefly from 
Foreign Catalogues. Royal 8vo, 14s. 

Blackburn {Henry) Breton Folk. With 17 1 Illust. by Randolph 
Caldecott. Imperial 8 vo, gilt edges, 2 1 a plainer binding, i w. 6^. 

■ Pyrenees. Illustrated by Guistave Dor^, corrected 
tc 1881. Crown 8vo, 7/. (id. See also Caldecott. 
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Blackmore {R. D.) Loma Boone, Edition de luxe, Crown 4to, 
very numerous Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 3IJ. 6</. ; parchment, 
uncut, top gilt, 35J. ; new issue, plainer, 21s. ; small post 8vo, 6 s. 

Novels. See “ Low^s Standard Library/^ 

Springliaven. Illust. by Parsons and Barnard. Sq. 

8 VO, 12S. 

Blaikie (William) How to get Strong and how to Stay so. 
Rational, Physical, Gymnastic, &c., Exercises. Illust., sm.postSvo, 5J. 

' Sound Bodies for our Boys and Girls, i6mo, 2s. 6 d. 
Bonwick. British Colonies, Asia, is. ; Africa, is. ; America, 
IS. ; Australasia, u. One vol, cloth, 5^. 

Bosanquet (Pro. C.) Blossoms from the Kin^s Garden ; Sermons 
for Children. 2nd Edition, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6 s. 

Jehoshaphat ; or^ Sunlight and Clouds, is. 

Boussenard (L.) Crusoes of Guiana. Gilt, 2s. 6 d, \ gilt ed . 35. 6 d, 
— — Gold-seekers. Sequel to the above. Illust. i6mo, 5;. 
Boyesen (F.) Story of Norway. Illustrated, sm. 8vo, 7X. 6 d, 
Boyesen (H. H.) Modern V'kings : Stories of Life and Sport 
in Norseland. Cr. 8vo, 6 s. 

Boy's Froissart. King Arthur. Knightly Legends of Wales. 
Percy. See Lanier. 

Bradshaw (/.) New Zealand of To-doy^ 1884-87. 8vo. 
Brannt (W. T.) Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils. 244 
Illust., 8vo, 35 J. 

Manufacture of Soap and Candles ^ until many Formulas. 

Illust., 8v'i, 35X. 

Metallic Alloys. Chiefly from the German of Krupp 

and Wilberger. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6 d, 

Bright {/ohn) Public Letters. Crown 8^’0, 7^. 6 d. 

Brisse (Baron) Menus (366). A mentt^ in French and English, 
for every Day in the Year. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

British Fisheries Directory. Small 8vo, 2s, 6 d, 

Brittany. See Blackburn. 

Browne (G. Lennox) Voice Use and Stimulants. Sm. 8vo, 31. 6 d. 

andBehnke (Emit) Voice^ Song.^ and Speech, N. ed., 5^. 

Bryant ( W. C.) and Gay (S, H.) History of the United States. 

4 vols., royal 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 6oj. 

Bryce (Rev. Professor) Manitoba. Illust Crown 8 vo, qs. 6 d. 

Short History of the Canadian People. 71. 6 d, 

Burnaby (Capt.) On Horseback through Asia Minor, 2 vols.| 
8 vo, 38f. Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., crown 8vo, lOr. 6 d, 
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Burnaby {Mrs, F,) High Alps in Winter; or^ Mountaineering 
in Search of Health. With Illustrations^ &c., 14J. See also Main. 
Burnley (/.) History of Wool and Woolcombing, Illust. 8 vo, 21 s. 
Burton {Sir F. F.) Early, Public, and Private Life, Edited 
*by F. Hitchman. 2 vols., 8vo, 36J. 

Butler {Sir W, F.) Campaign of the Cataracts* Illust., 8vo, i8j. 

Invasion of England, told twenty years after* 2 s, 6d* 

Fed Cloud; or, the Solitary Sioux, Imperial i 6 mo, 

numerous illustrations, gilt edges, 3J. 6 d.\ plainer binding, 25 , 6 d, 

— — The Great Lone Lard; Fed Fiver Expedition, p. 6d. 

The Wild North Land; the Story of a Winter Journey 

with Dogs across Northern North America. 8vo, i&r. Cr. 8vo, *J5, Cd. 


T^ABLE {G, W.) Bonaventure: A Prose Pastoral of Acadian 
^ Louisiana. Sm. post 8vo, $s. 

Cadogan {Lady A.) Illustrated Games of Patience, Twenty- 
four Diagrams in Colours;, with Text. Fcap. 4to, 12^. td. 


— Neav Games of Patience. Coloured Diagrams, 4 to, i 2 j. 6 ^. 

Caldecott {Fandolph) Memoir. By Henry Blackburn. With 
170 Examples of the Artist's Work. 14?.; large paper, 2IJ. 
California, See Nordhoff. 


Callan {H) Wanderings on Wheel and on Foot. Cr. 8 vo, is. 6d. 
Campbell {Lady Colin) Book of the Funning Brook : and of 
Still Waters, ^s, 

Canadian People: Short History. Crown 8 vo, yr. 6d, 

Carleton ( Will) Farm Ballads, Farm Festivals, and Farm 
Legends. Paper boards, is. each ; i vol, small post 8vo, 3r, (>d. 
City Ballads, Illustrated, 12 s. 6d. New Ed. (Rose 

Library), i6mo, is. 

Carnegie {A.) American Fourdn-Hand in Britain. Small 
4to, Illustrated, lox. td. Popular Edition, paper, is, 

— — Found the World, 8 vo, 10 s, Od, 

* '■'■■■ — Triumphant Democracy. 6j. ; also is. 6d. and is. 
Chairman's Handbook, By R. F. D. Palgrave. sth Edit., 2 s. 
Changed Cross, &*c. Religious Poems. i 6 mo, 2 s. 6d , ; cal^ 6s, 
Chaplin (J. G.) Thru Principles of Book-keeping. 2 s, 6d, 
Charities of London, See Low’s. 

Chaitock {F, S.) Practical Notes on Etching. New Ed. 8vo, 

ictf. 6 d. 

Chess, See Bird (H. £.). 
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Children's Praises, Hymns for Sunday-Schools and Services, 
Compiled by Louisa H. H. Tristram, 

Choice Editions of Choice Books, is. 6d. each. Illustrated by 
C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., E. Duncan, Birket 
Foster, J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., G. Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., 
C. Stonehouse, F. Tayler, G. Thomas, H. J. Townshend, 
E. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c. 

Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy. Milton’s L* Allegro. 

Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. Poetry of Nature. Harrison Weir. 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. Rogers’ (Sam.) Pleasures of Memory. 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Tennyson’s May Queen. 

Gray’s Elegy in a Churchyard. Elizabethan Poets. 

Keat’s Eve of St. Agnes. Wordsworth’s Pastoral Poems. 

** Such works are a glorious beatification for a Athenaeum. 

Chreiman {Miss) Physical Culture of Women, A Lecture at the 
Parkes Museum. Small 8vo, is, 

Christ in Song, By Philip Schaff. New Ed., gilt edges, 6s, 
Chromo-Lithography, See Audsley. 

Cochran { Pen and Pencil in Asia Minor, Illust., 8vo, 2 is, 

Collingwood {Harry) Under the Meteor Flag, The Log of a 

Midshipman. Illustrated, small post 8vo, gilt, y, 6d.; plainer, 2s. 6 it, 

— ■ Voyage of the Aurora,** Gilt, 3^. 6d , ; plainer, 2s, 6d, 

Cook {Dutton) Book of the Play, New Edition, i vol., is, 6d, 
— — On the Stage : Studies, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 241. 

Cowen {Jos,, M,Pl) Life and Speeches, 8vo, 14s, 

Cowper {W,) Poetical Works: A Concordance, Roy. 8vo, 21s. 
Cozzens {F.) American Yachts, 27 Plates, 22 x 28 inches. 

Proofs, £21 ; Artist’s Proofs, ;f3i xoj. 

Crew {B,J,) Practical Treatise on Petroleum, Illust., 8vo, 28J. 
Croruh (A, P,) On a Surf-bound Coast, Crown 8vo, 71. 6d, 
Crown Prince of Germany : a Diary, 2s, 6d, 

Cudworth { W,) Life and Correspondence of Abraham Sharp, 
Illustrated from Drawings. (To Subscribers, 2IJ.) 2dr. 
Cumberland{Stuart)Thought ReadeVsThoughts, Cr. 8vo., ios,6d. 

Queen's Highway from Ocean to Ocean, 111., 8vo, iSs , ; 

new ed., Js. 6 d, 

Cundall {Joseph) Annals of the Life and Work of Shakespeare, 
With a List of Early Editions, is, 6 d, ; large paper, 55.; also 

Remarkable Bindings in the British Museum, 

Curtis ( W, E,) Capitals of Spanish America,, Illust., roy. 8vo. 
Cushing {W,) Initials and Pseudonyms, Large 8vo, 25x,; 
second series, large 8 vo, 21s, 
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Custer (EUz. E.) Tenting on the Plains; Gen, Custer in Kansas 
and Texas. Royal 8vo, i8j. 

Cutcliffe {H, C. ) Trout Fishing in Rapid Streams, Cr. 8 vo, 3 j. 6i. 


r)ALY {Mrs, D.) Digging, Squatting, and Pioneering in 
DY Northern South Australia, 8vo, 12s. 

Anvers. Elementary History of Art, New ed., 360 illus., 
cr. 8 VO, 2 vols. (5 j. each), gilt, ioj. (id. 

Elementaty History of Music, Crown 8vo, 2 S. 6d. 

Davidson (H, Cl) Old Adam; Tale of an Army Crammer. 3 
vols. crown 8vo, 31^. (id, 

Davis (Clement) Modern Whist, 4^*. 

Davis (C. Tl) Bricks, Tiles, Terra-Cotta, &*c. 111 . 8vo, 25 

Manufacture of Leather, With many Illustrations. ^2s.6d, 

Manufacture of Paper, 2Ss. 

Davis {G, B.) Outlines of International Law, 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
Dawidowsky. Glue, Gelatine, Isinglass, Cements, &*c. 8vo, 1 2s. 6d, 
Day of My Life at Eton, By an Eton Boy. i6mo. 2s, 6d, 
Dafs Collacon ; an Encyclopcedia of Prose Quotations, Im- 
perial 8vo, cloth, 3IJ. (id, 

De Leon (E,) Under the Stars and under the Crescent, N. ed., 6s, 
Dethroning Shakspere. Letters to the Daily Telegraph; and 
Editorial Papers. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6 d, 

Dictionary, See Tolhausen, “ Technological.^' 

Dogs in Disease, By Ashmont. Crown 8vo, yj. 6d. 

Donnelly (Ignatius) Atlantis ; or, the Antediluvian World, 
7th Edition, crown 8vo, I2j. (id. 

Ragnarok : The Age of Fire and Gravel, Illustrated, 

crown 8vo, I2 j. 6d. 

The Groat Cryptogram : Francis Bacon's Cipher in the 

so-called Shakspere Plays. With facsimiles. 2 vols., 30;. 

Do/e (Gustave) Life and Reminiscences, By Blanche Roose- 
velt. Illust. from the Artist’s Drawings. M^ium 8vo, 24r. 
Dougall (James Dalziel) Shooting: its Appliances, Practice, 
and Purpose. New Edition, revised with additions. Crown 8vo, p. 6d, 
“The book is admirable in every way. .... We wish it every success. 

“A ven’ complete treatise Likely to take high rank as an authority on 

ttiooling^"—Datfy Nrua, 

Dupr^ (Giovanni), By Frieze. With Dialogues on Art. p.6d, 

JJDMOHDS (C,) Poetry of the Antijacohin, With Addi^ 
^ tional matter. New ed. Illust., crown 8vo. 

Educational List and Directory for 1887-88. 5X, 
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Educational Works published in Great Britain. A Classi- 
fied Catalogue. Third Edition, 8vo, cloth extra, 6 j. 

Edwards (E.) American Steam Engineer. Illust., 1 2mo, i is, 

Eight Months on the Argentine Gran Chaco, 8vo, 8^. (id. 

Elliott {H. W.) An Arctic Province: Alaska and the Seal 
Islands. Illustrated from Drawings ; also with Maps. i6j. 

Emerson {Dr. P. Hi) Pictures of East Anglian Life. Ordinary 
ed., 105^. ; ^dit. de luxe, 17 X 13J, vellum, morocco back, 147^. 

Naturalistic Photography for A rt Students. (Town 8 vo. 

and Goodall. Life and Landscape on the Norfolk 

Broads. Plates 12 X 8 inches, I2df.j large paper, 21OJ. 

English Catalogue of Booh. Vol. III., 1872 — 1880. Royal 
8vo, half-morocco, 42J. See also “ Index.” 

English Etchings, Published Quarterly. 3^.6^. Vol.VL, 25J. 

English Philosophers. Edited by K B. Ivan Muller, M.A. 
Crown 8vo volumes of 180 or 200 pp., price 3^. (d, each. 

Francis Bacon, by Thomas Fowler. Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. 

Hamilton, by W. H. S. Monck. Adam Smith, by J. A. Farrer. 

Hartley and James Mill. 

Esmarch {Fi) Handbook of Surgery, Translation from the 
last German Edition. With 647 new Illustrations. 8vo, leather, 24J. 

Etching, See Chattock, and English Etchings. 

Etchings {Modern) of Celebrated Paintings, 4to, 315. (>d. 

Evans {E, A.) Songs of the Birds. Analogies of Spiritual Life, 
New Ed. I lust., 6s, 

Evelyn, Life of Mrs. Godolphin, By William Harcourt, 
of Nuneham. Steel Portrait. Extra binding, gilt top, 7^. (d. 


JpARlNl {G. A.) Through the Kalahari Desert, 8vo, 21s. 

Farm Ballads^ Festivals^ and Legends, See CaRleton. 
Fawcett {Edgar) A Gentleman of Leisure, is. 

Fenn {G. Manville) Off to the Wilds: A Story for Boys. 
Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, y, 6</.; plainer, is. 6 d. 

Silver Cahon. Illust., gilt ed., 3J. (id. \ plainer, is. (>d. 

Fennell (Greville) Book of the Roach. New Edition, i2mo, 2s. 
Ferns. See Heath. 

Field {H. M.) Greek Islands and Turkey after the War. Zs. 6J. 
Field {Mrs. Horace) Anchorage, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12^. 
Fields {J*T,) Yesterdays with Authors. New Ed., 8vo, los. 6d. 
Fitzgerald {P.) Book Fancier. Cr. 8vo. 5s. ; large pap. 12s. 6d. 
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Fleming {Sandford) England and Canada : a Tour. Cr. 8vo, 6 s. 
Florence. See Yriarte. 

Folkard {R.^Jun.) Plant LorCy Legends^ and Lyrics. 8vo, i6^. 
Forbes {H. 01 ) Naturalist in the Eastern Archipelago. 8vo. 

215 . 

Foreign Countries and British Colonies. Cr. 8vo, 35. 6 d. each 

Australia, by J. F. Vesey Fitzgerald. Japan, by S. Mossinan. 

Austria, by D. Kay, F. R. G. S. Peru, by Clements R. Markham. 

Denmark and Iceland, by E. C. 0 tt 4 . Russia, by \V. R. Morfill, M.A. 
Egypt, by S. Lane Poole, B.A. Spain,by Rev. Wentworth Webster. 

France, by Miss M. Roberts. Sweden and Norway, by Woods. 

Germany, by S. Baring-Gould. West Indies, by C. H. Eden, 
Greece, by L. Sergeant, B.A. F.R.G.S. 

Foreign Etchings. From Paintings by Rembrandty dre.j 63^.; 

india proofs, 147J. 

Fortunes made in Business. Vols. I., II., III. 16^. each. 
Frampton {Mary) Journaly LetterSy and Anecdotes. 8vo, 14^. 
Franc {Maud Jeanne). Small post 8vo, uniform, gilt edges : — 
Emily’s Choice. 5 j. Vermont Vale. 5 j. 

HaH’s Vineyard. 4s. Minnie’s Mission. 4J. 

John’s Wife ; A Story of Life in Little Mercy. 4s. 

South Australia, 45. Beatrice Melton’s Discipline. 4s. 

Marian ; or. The Light of Some No Longer a Child. 4s. 

One’s Home. $5. Golden Gifts. 45. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 4s. Two Sides to Every Question. 4.r, 
Into the Light. 4s. Master of Ralston. 4s. 

Also a Cheap Edition, in cloth extra, 2 s. 6d. each. 

Frank's Ranche ; cry My Holiday in the Rockies. A Contri- 

bution to the Inquiry into What we are to Do with our Boys. 5^. 

Freeman (/.) Lights and Shadows of Melbourne Life. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 

French. See Julien and Porcher. 

Fresh Woods and Pastures New. By the Author of “An 
Amateur Angler’s Days.” ij. 6 d.\ large paper, 5J. ; new ed., is. 
Froissart. See Lanier. 

Fuller {Edward) Fellow Travellers, is. 6 d. 

Dramatic Year 1887-88 the United States. With the 

I/jndon Season, by W. Archer. Crown 8vo. 

Q,ANE {D. N.) New South Wales and Victoria in 1885. gs. 

Gasparin {Countess A. de) Sunny Fields and Shady Woods. 6 s. 
Geaty (Grattan) Burma after the Conquest. *js. 6 d. 

GetUle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols. in i, small 4to, 6 s, 
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THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price 6f. each ; or in calf extra, price los. 6d , ; Smaller Edition, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d.t except where price is named. 

27 u Gentle Life, Essays in aid of the Formation of Character, 
About in the World. Essays by Author of “ The Gentle Life.” 
Like unto Christ. New Translation of Thomas h Kempis. 
Familiar Words. A Quotation Handbook. 65. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited by the Author of “ The Gentle 
Life.” 

The Gentle Life. 2nd Series. 

The Silent Hour: Essays^ Original and Selected. 

Half Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons, 
By J. Hain Friswell. 

Essays on English Writers, for Students in English Literature. 
Other Peoples Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. 6j. 

A Maris Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. By Sir Philip Sidney. 6 s. 


Germany. By S. Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo, 35. 6 d. 

Gibbon (C.) Beyond Compare ; a Story. 3 vols., cr. 8vo, 3 is, 6 d. 
Yarmouth Coast. 

Gisborne (W.) Hew Zealand Rulers and Statesmen. With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, yj. 6d. 

Goldsmith. She Stoops to Conquer. Introduction by Austin 
Dobson j the designs by E. A. Abbey. Imperial 4to, 480% 

Goode {G. Brown) American Fishes. A Popular 1 realise. 
Royal 8vo, 24s. 

Gordon (/. E. H., B.A. Cantab.) Four Lectures on Electric 
Induction at the Royal Institution, 1878 9. Illust., square i6mo, 3J. 

Electric Lighting. Illustrated, 8vo, 185. 

— — Physical Treatise on Electricity arid Magnetism. 2nd 
Edition, enlarged, with coloured, full-page, &c., Illust. 2 vols. , 8vo, 42J, 

Electricity for Schools. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 55. 

Goup {Jules) Royal Cookery Book. New Edition, with' plates 
in colours, Woodcuts, &c., 8vo, gilt e<lges, 42s. 

- Domestic Edition, half-bound, 105. 6 d. 

Grant {General, U.S.) Personal Memoirs. 2 vols., 8vo, aSx. 

Illustrations, Maps, 2 vols., 8vo, 285. 

Great Artists, See Biographies," 



8 vols., s.iipcr*ro>id 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, each 24f. In cheaper 
binding, 8 vols., at lor. 6i/. each. 

** It supplitt a want wmch has long been felt, and ought to be in die hands of all 
students 01 history.” — Twus. 

■ Masson^s School Edition, Abridged 

from the Translation by Robert Black, with Chronological Index, His- 
torical and Genealogical Tables, &c. By Professor Gustave Masson, 
B. A. With Portraits, Illustrations, &c. i vol., 8vo, 6oo pp., 5^. 
Guy on {JMdei) Life, By Upham. 6th Edition, croun 8vo, 6^, 


TJT ALFORD {F, Mi) Floating Flies^ and hoiu to Dress them, 

Ld. Coloured plates. 8vo, 15^. ; large paper, 30^. 

Dry Fly-Fishing in Theory and Practice, Col. Plates. 

Hall {W, W.) How to Live Long; or, 1408 Maxims, is, 

Hamilton {E,) Recollections of Fly-fishing for Salmon, Trout^ 
and Grayling, With their Habits, Haunts, and History. Illust., 6j.; 
large paper, loj. 6^/. 

Hands (T) Numerical Exercises in Chemistry, Cr. 8vo, is, 6d, 
and 2s. ; Answers separately, 6d, 

Hardy {Thomas), See Low's Standard Novels. 

Hare {/, S. Clark) Law of Contracts, 8vo, 16s, 

Harley {T,) Southward Ho / to the State of Georgia, 5X. 

Harpei^s Magazine, Published Monthly. 160 pages, fully 
Illustrated, u. Vols., half yearly, I.— XVI., super-royal 8vo, &r. 
each. 

** ' Harper’s Magadne ’ Is so thickly sown with excellent illustrations that to count 
them would be a work of time : not that it is a picture magazine, for the engravingi 
illustrate the text after the manner seen in some of our choicest Editions dt luxe 
St. James's Gazette. 

” It is so pretty, so big, and so cheap. ... An extraordinaiy shillingsworth— 
160 large octavo pages, with over a score of articles, and more than three times at 
many illustrations.”— Daily Reznew. 

'* An amazing shillingsworth . . . combining choice literature of both nations.”— 
Noncof^formist, 

HarpePs Young People, Vols. I.-IV., profusely Illustrated 
with woodcuts and coloured plates. Royal 4to, extra binding, each 
7 j. (id, ; pit edges, 8x. Published Weekly, in wrapper, \d, ; Annual 
Subscription, post free, dr. (id, ; Monthly, in wrapper, with coloured 
plate, 6^. ; Annual Subscription, post free, 7f. (id. 
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Harrison {Mary) Skilful Cook. New edition, crown 8yo, 55. 
Hartshome {H) Household Medicine^ Surgery^ drc. 8vo. 21s. 
Hatton {Frank) North Borneo. Map and Illust., &c. i8x. 
Hatton {Joseph) Jotirnalistic London: with Engravings and 
Portraits of Distinguished Writers of the Day. Fcap. 4to, 12s. 6 d. 

See also Low's Standard Novels. 

Hawthorne {Nathaniel) Life, By John R. Lowell. 

Heath {Francis George) Fern World With Nature- printed 
Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 12s. 6 d, Cheap Edition, 6 s. 
Heath ( Gertrude). Tell us Why 1 The Customs and Ceremo^ 
nies of the Church of England explained for Children. Cr. 8vo, 2 s, 6 d. 
Heldmansi {B) Mutiny of the Ship Leanderl' Gilt edges, 
p, 6 d.; plainer, 2 s. 6 d. 

Ilenty, Winning his Spurs. Cr. 8vo, 3J. 6 d . ; plainer, 2s. 6 d. 
Cornet^ Horse. Cr. 8vo, 3J. 6 d.\ plainer, 2s. 6 d. 

■ Jack Archer, Illust. 31. 6 d, \ plainer, is, 6 d. 

Henty {Richmond) Australiana : My Early Life. 5^. 

Herrick {Robert) Poetry. Preface by Austin Dobson. With 

numerous Illustrations by E. A. Abbey. 4to, gilt edges, 42J. 

Hetley {Mrs. £.) Native Flowers of Neiv Zealand. Chromos 
from Drawings. Three Parts, to Subscribers, 63r. 

Hewitt {James A.) Church History in South Africa^ i 79 S-iS 4 S> 
i2mo, 5 j. 

Hicks {E, S.) Our Boys : How to Enter the Merchant Service. 55. 

Yachts y Boats and Canoes. Illustrated. 8vo, los. 6 d, 

Hitchman. Public Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield. ^s. 6 d. 
Hoey {Mrs, Cashel) See Low’s Standard Novels. 

Hofmann, Scenes from the Life of our Saviour. 1 2 mounted 
plates, 12X9 inches, 21s. 

Holder {C. F.) Marvels of Animal Life. Illustrated. 8r. 6 d. 

■ " — Ivory King: Elephant and Allies. Illustrated. 8 j. 6 d. 

Living Lights : Phosphorescent Animals and Vegetables. 

Illustrated. 8vo, 8 j. 6i. 

Holmes { 0 . W) Before the CurfeWy &^c. Occasional Poems, ss, 

Last Leaf: a Holiday Volume. 42J. 

— Mortal Antipathy y Ss. 6 d. ; also 2s, ; paper, is. 

Our Hundred Days in Europe. 6 s. Large Paper, 15^. 

Poetical Works. 2 vols., i8mo, gilt tops, los. 6 d, 

Homery Iliad /.-A 77 ., done into English Verse. By Arthur 
S. Way. gj. 

Odysseyy done into English Verse. By A. S. Way. 

Fcap 4to, 7 j. 6 d, 
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Hopkins {Manley) Treatise on the Cardinal Numbers. 2 S, 6d. 
Hore {Mrs,) To Lake Tanganyika in a Bath Chair, Cr. 8vo, 

7j. 6</. 

Howard {Blanche W,) Tony the Maid ; a Novelette. Illust., 
i2mo, 3J. 6df. 

Howorth {H, H) Mammoth and the Flood. 8vo, i8j. 

Huet {C. B.) Land of Rubens. For Visitors to Belgium. By 
Van Dam. Crown 8vo, 3^. i>d, 

Hugo {V.) Noire Dame. With coloured etchings and 150 
engravings. 2 vol^., 8vo, vellum cloth, 30J. 

Hundred Greatest Men {The), 8 portfolios, 21^. each, or 4 vols., 
half-morocco, gilt edges, 10 guineas. New Ed, i vol., royal 8vo, 21s, 
Hutchinson ( 71 ) Diary and Letters, Vol. I., i6j. ; Vol. II., i6y. 
Hygiene and Public Health, Edited by A. H. Buck, M.D. 
Illustrated. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 42^. 

Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common Prayer, By 
Bishop Bickersteth. In various styles and bindings from \d, to 
3IJ, 6^/. Price List and Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
Hymns and Tunes at St. Thomad, New York, Music by G. 
W. Farren. Royal 8vo, $s. 


ILLUSTRATED Text-Books of Art-Education, Edited by 
Edward J. Poynter, R.A. Illustrated, and strongly bound, ^s. 
Now ready : — 


PAINTING. 

Claasio and Italian. By Head. | French and Spanish. 

Q’erman, Flemish, and Dutch. { Engrlish and American* 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Classic and Early Christian. 

Gothic and Benaissance. By T. Roger Smith. 

SCULPTURE. 

Antique: Egyptian and Greek. 

Benaissance and Modern. By Leader Scott. 

Jnderwick {F. A. ; Q*C.) Side Lights on the Stuarts. Essays, 
Illustrated, 8vo. 

Index to the English Catalogue^ Jan,^ 1874, to Dec,^ 1880. 
Royal 8vo, half-morocco, i8j. 

Jnglis {Hon. James; “ Maori") Our New Zealand Cousins. 
Small post 8vo, 6x. 

Tent Life in Tiger Land; Twelve Years a Pioneer 

Planter. Col. plates, roy. 8vo, i8j. 

Irving {Henry) Impressions of America, 2 vols., 21X. ; i vol., 6 s. 
Irving { Washington). Library Edition of his Works in 2 7 vols., 
Copyright, with the Author’s Latest Revisions. “ Geoffrey Crayon ” 
Edition, large square 8vo. i2j. 6 d, pcrvoL See also ** Little Britain.** 
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yAMES{C.) 


Curiosities of Law and Lawyers. 


8vo, 7^. 6^. 


Japan. See Anderson, Artistic, Audsley, also Morse. 
Jefferies {Richard) Amaryllis at the Fair. Small 8vo, *\s. 6 d. 
Jerdon {Gertrude) Key-hole Country. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 25. 

Johnston {H. Hi) River CongOy from its Mouth to Boloho. 
New Edition, 8vo, 2is. 

Johnstone (D, Lawson) Land of the Mountain Kingdom. 
Illust., crown 8vo. 


Jones {Major) Heroes of Industry, Biographies with Portraits. 

*js. 6d, 


Emigrant! Friend. Guide to the U.S. N. Ed. 2s.i)d, 

Julien {F.) English Studenfs French Examiner. i6mo, is. 

Conversational French Reader. i6mo, cloth, is. 6 d. 

French at Home and at School. Book I. , Accidence, is. 

First Lessons in Conversational French Grammar, i f . 

Petites Lemons de Conversation et de Grammaire. 3;. 

Phrases of Daily Use. Limp cloth, 6 d. 

• Petites Legons ” and “ Phrases " in one. 3.^. (id. 


Illust. by W. St. John Harper. Imp. 

Square i6mo, is. 6d.; 


J^ARR {H. W. Seton) Shores and Alps of Alaska. 8vo, 
i6j. 

Keats. Endymion. 

4to, gilt top, 4Zr. 

Kempis {Thomas d) Daily Text-Book. 

interleaved as a Birthday Book, 3J. (id. 

Kents Commentaries ; an Abridgment for Students of American 
Law. By Eden F. Thompson, ioj. 6^. 

Kerr {W. Mi) Far Interior : Cape of Good Hope, across the 
Zambesi, to the Lake Regions. Illustrated from Sketches, 2 vols. 
8vo, 32J. 

Kershaw {S. W.) Protestants from France in their English 
Home. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

King {Henry) Savage London; Riverside Characters^ b*c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Kingston {IV. H. G.) Works. Illustrated, i6mo, gilt edges, 
3j. 6 d. ; plainer binding, plain edges, is. 6 d. each. 


Captain Mugford, or, Our Salt 
and Fresh Water Tutors. 

Dick Cheveley. 

Heir of Kilfinnan. 


Snow-Shoes and Canoes. 
Two Supercargoes. 

With Axe and Rifle. 
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Kingsley {Rose) Children of Westminster Abbey i Studies in 
English History. 

Knight {E. f) Cruise of the FalconP New Ed. Cr. 8yo, 
7j. 6 d. 

Knox {Col) Boy Travellers on the Congo, Ulus. Cr. 8vo, ^s, Gd, 
Kunhardt {C, Small Yachts : Design and Construction. 35J. 
• Steam Yachts and Launches. Illustrated. 4to, i6j. 


JAMB {Charles) Essays of Elia, 
Murray. 6j. 


Illustrated by C. 0 . 


Lanier's Works. Illustrated, crown 8vo, gilt edges, p. 6 d. 
each. 

Boy’s King Arthur. Boy’s Percy: Ballads of Love and 

Boy’s Froissart. Adventure, selected from the 

Boy’s Knightly Legends of Wales. “ Reliques.” 

Laiisdcll (B.) Through Siberia. 2 vols., 8vo, 30J.; i vol, lor, (>d. 

Russia in Central Asia. Illustrated. 2 vols., 42^. 

Through Central Asia; Russo-Afghan Frontier, &*c, 

8 VO, 12J. 

Larden ( W.) School Course on Heat. Second Ed., Illust. p, 
Laurie {Andrt) Selene Company, Limited, Crown 8vo, p* 6 d, 
Layard {Mrs. Granville) Through the West Indies, Small 
post 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

Lea {H. C,), History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 

3 vols., 8vo, 42^. 


Lemon {Mi) Small House over the Water, and Stories. Illust. 
by Cruikshank, &c. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Leo Kill. : Life, By Bernard O’Reilly. With Steel 
Portrait from Photograph, &c. Large 8vo, i8j. ; idit. dt luxe, 63J. 

Leonardo da Find’s Literary Works. Edited by Dr. Jean 
Paul Richter. Containing his Writings on Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, his Philosophical Maxims, Humorous Writings, and 
Miscellaneous Notes on Personal Events, on his Contemporaries, on 
Literature, &c. j published from Manuscripts. 2 vols., imperial 8vo, 
containing about 200 Drawings in Autotype Reproductions, and nu- 
merous other Illustrations. Twelve Guineas. 

Library of Religious Poetry. Best Poems of all Ages. Edited 
by S CHAFF and Gilman. Royal 8vo, 2ij.; cheaper binding, icxr. 6</. 

Lindsay {W, S) History of Merchant Shipping. Over 150 
Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. In 4 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra. 
Vols. I and 2, i u. each ; vols. 3 and 4, 14J. each. 4 vols. , 50J. 

Little {Archibald f) Through the Yang~tse Gorges: Trade and 
Travel in Western China. New Edition. 8vo, lOf. 6</. 
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Little Britain^ The Spectre Bridegroom^ and Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. By Washington Irving. An entirely New Edition de 
Itue, Illustrated by 120 very fine Engravings on Wood, by Mr. 
J. D. Cooper. Designed by Mr. Charles 0 . Murray. Re-issue, 
square crown 8vo, cloth, 6s , 

Longfellow, Maidenhood, With Coloured Plates. Oblong 

4to, 2s . 6d . ; gilt edges, 3J. 6d . 

Courtship of Miles Standish, Illust. by Broughton, 

&c. Imp. 4to, 2 IX. 

Nuremberg, 28 Photogravures. Ilium, by M. and A. 

Comeg Ys. 4to, 31X. 6d . 

Lowell {f R,) Vision of Sir Launfal, Illustrated, royal 4 to, 6^s, 

Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Small post 8 vo, . 

Low's Standard Library of Travel and Adventure, Crown 8 vo, 

uniform in cloth extra, 7x. 6d ,^ except where price is given. 

1. The Great Lone Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.K. 

3. How I found Livingstone. By H. M. Stanley. 

4. Through the Dark Oontinent. By H. M. Stanley. I2x. 6d , 

5. The Threshold of the Unknown Begion. By C. R. Mark- 

ham. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, lox. 6d .) 

6. Cruise of the Challenger. By W. J, J. Spry, R.N. 

7. Burnaby’s On Horseback through Asia Minor, lox. 6d , 

8. Sohweinfurth’s Heart of Africa. 2 vols., 15X. 

9. Through America. By W. G. Marshall, 

10. Through Siberia. II. and unabridged, los . 6d . By H. Lansdell. 

11. From Home to Home. By Stavei.ev Hill. 

12. Cruise of the Falcon. By E. J. Knight. 

13. Through Masai Land. By Joseph Thomson. 

14. To the Central African Lakes. By Joseph Thomson. 

15. Queen’s Highway, By Stuart Cumberland. 

Low's Standard Novels, Small post 8 vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 

unless otherwise stated. 

A Daughter of Heth. By W. Black. 

In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 

Hilmeny. A Novel. By W. Black. 

Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. By W. Black, 

Sunrise. By W. Black. 

Three Feathers. By William Black. 

Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Ohristowell, a Dartmoor Tale. By R. D. Blackmore, 

Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Cradook Nowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Cripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Erema; or. My Father’s Sin. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Loma Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 25111 Edition. 

Mary Anerley. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Tommy Upmore. By R. D. Blackmore. 
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Low's Standard Novels — continued. 

Bonaventure. By G. W. Cable. 

An Enerllsh Squire. By Miss Coleridge* 

Some One Else. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 

Under the Stars and Stripes. By E. De Leon. 

Halfway. By Miss Betham-Edwards. 

A Story of the Dragronnades. By Rev. E. GiLLlAT, M.A. 

A Laodicean. By Thomas Hardy. 

Far from the Maddingr Crowd. By Thomas Hardy. 

Hayor of Casterbridgre. By Thomas Hardy. 

Pair of Blue Eyes. By Thomas Hardv. 

Betum of the Native. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Hand of Ethelherta. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Trumpet Hajor. By Thomas Hardy. 

Two on a Tower. By Thomas Hardy. 

Old House at Sandwich. By Joseph Hatton. 

Three Becruits. By Joseph Hatton. 

A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. New Edition, 

A Stern Chase. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

Don John. By Jean Ingelow. 

John Jerome. By Jean Ingelow. 5^. 

Sarah de Berenger. By Jean Ingelow. 

Adela Cathcart. By George Mac Donald. 

Guild Court. By George Mac Donald. 

Hary Marston. By George Mac Donald. 

Stephen Archer. New Ed. of ** Gifts.” By George Mac Donald. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. By George Mac Donald. 

Orts. By George Mac Donald. 

Weighed and Wanting. By George Mac Donald. 

Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

Elinor Dryden. By Mrj;. Macquoid. 

My Lady Greensleeves. By Helen Mathers. 

Spell of Ashtaroth. By Duffield Osborne. 5r. 

Alarlc Spenceley. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

Daisies and Buttercups. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

The Senior Partner. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

A Struggle for Fame. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 

Frozen Pirate. By W, Clark Russell, 

Jack’s Courtship. ByW. Clark Russell. 

John Holdsworth. By W. Clark Russell. 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell. 

Sea Gueen. By W. Cjark Russell. 

Watch Below. By W. Clark Russell. 

Strange Vo 3 rage. By W. Clark Russell. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. Clark Russell. 

The Lady Maud. By W. Clark Russell. 

Little Loo. By W. Clark Russell. 

Bee-man of Om. By Frank R. Stockton. 

My Wife and I. By Mrs. Harriet B. Stowr. 
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Lottos Standard Novels — continued. 

The Late Mrs. Null. By Frank R. Stockton. 

Hundredth Man, By Frank R. Stockton. 

Old Town Polk. By Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe. 

We and our Neijhbours. By Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe. 
Fofiranuo People, their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. Stowe. 

T71u: an African Bomanoe. By Joseph Thomson. 

Ben Hur : a Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 

Anne. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 

East Angrels. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 

For the Major. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 51. 
French Heiress in her own Chateau. 

Lovds Series of Standard Books for Boys, With numerous 

Illustrations, 2 s . 6 d . ; gilt edges, 3^. 6^. each. 

Dick Cheveley. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Heir of Kilfinnan. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Off to the Wilds. By G. Manville Fenn. 

The Two Supercargoes. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

The Silver Canon. By G. Manville Fenn. 

Under the Meteor Flag. By Harry Collingwood. 

Jack Archer: a Tale of the Crimea. By G. A. Henty. 

The Mutiny on Board the Ship Loander. By B. Heldmann. 
With Axe and Rifle on the Western Prairies. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. 

Red Cloud, the Solitary Sioux : a Tale of the Great Prairie. 

By Col. Sir Wm. Butler, K.C.B. 

The Voyage of the Aurora. By Harry Collingwood. 
Channouth Grange: a Tale of the 17th Century. By J. 
Percy Groves. 

Snowshoes and Canoes. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

The Son of the Constable of France. By Louis Rousselet. 
Captain Mugford; or, Our Salt and Fresh Water Tutors. 
Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. 

The Comet of Horse, a Tale of Marlborough's Wars. By 

G. A. Henty. 

The Adventures of Captain Mago. By Leon Caiiun. 

Noble Words and Noble Needs. 

The King of the Tigers. By Rousselet. « 

Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates. By Mrs. Dodge. 

The Drummer-Boy, a Story of the time of Washington. By 
Rousselet. 

Adventures in New Guinea : The Narrative of Louis Tregance. 
The Crusoes of Guiana. By Boussenard. 

The Gold Seekers. A Sequel to the Above. By Boussenard. 
Winning His Spurs, a Tale of the Crusades. By G. A. Henty. 
The Blue Banner. By Leon Cahun, 

Loud 5 Pocket Encyclopcedia : a Compendium of General Kn^v- 
ledge for Ready Reference. Upwards of 25,000 References, with 
Plates. New ed., imp. 32mo, doth, marbled edges, 3^. 6df.; roan, 4J. td. 
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Lotx/s Handbook to London Charities, Yearly, cloth, is, 6d, ; 
paper, ij. 


l^CCORMICK (R.). Voyages in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Seas in Search of Sir John Franklin, &c. With Maps and Lithos. 
2 vols., royal 8vo, 52J. ^d. 

Mac Donald {George), See Low’s Standard Novels. 
Macdowall {Alex, B,) Curve Pictures of London for the Social 
Reformer, ij. 


McGoun^s Commercial Correspondence, Crown 8vo, 5^. 
Macgregor (John) ^^Roh Roy** on the Baltic, 3rd Edition, 

small post 8vo, 2J. 6^. ; cloth, gilt edges, 3^. (>d, 

A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy** Canoe, nth 

Edition, small post 8vo, 2s. 6d . ; cloth, gilt edges, 3^. Sd, 

Voyage Alone in the Yawl “ Rob Roy!* New Edition, 

with additions, small post 8vo, 5^.$ 31. 6^/. and 2s, 6d, 


Mackay {C,) Glossary of Obscure Words in Shakespeare, 2 is, 

Mackenzie {Sir Morelt) Fatal Illness of Frederick the Noble, 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s, 6d, 

Mackenzie {Rev, John) Austral Africa : Losing it or Ruling it I 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 32J. 

McLellards Own Story : The War for the Union, Illust. iSs, 

McMurdo {Edward) History of Portugal, 8vo, 21s, 

Macquoid{Mrs,), See Low’s Standard Novels. 

Magazine, See English Etchings, Harper. 

Maginn {W,) Miscellanies, Prose and Verse, With Memoir, 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 24J. 

Main {Mrs.; Mrs, Fred Burnaby) High Life and Towers of 
Silence. Illustrated, square 8vo, ioj. 6^4 

Manitoba, See Bryce. 

Manning {E, F,) Delightful Thames, Illustrated. 4to, fancy 
boards, 5J. 

Markham {Clements R.) The Fighting Veres, Sir F, and Sir H, 
8vo, i8j. 

War between Peru and Chili, 1879-1881. Third Ed. 

Crown 8 VO, with Maps, icxr. (id, 

— See also “Foreign Countries,” Maury, and Veres. 

Marshall {W, G,) Through America, New Ed., cr. 8vo, 7^. iid, 

Marston (W.) Eminent Recent Actors, Reminiscences Critical, 
&c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 2IJ. 

Martin (y. W.) Float Fishing and Spinning in the Nottingham 
Style. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
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Matthews (J, W., M.D.) Incwadi Yaini : Twenty years in 
South Africi. With many Engravings, royal 8vo, 14J. 

Maury {Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea, and its 
Meteorology. New Edition, with Charts and Diagrams, cr. 8vo, 6 j. 
— Life, By his Daughter. Edited by Mr. Clements R. 

Markham. With portrait of Maury. 8vo, I2j. 6/. 

Men of Mark: Portraits of the most Eminent Men of the Day, 
Complete in 7 Vols., 4to, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 2$s, each. 
Mendelssohn Family {The), 1729—1847. From Letters and 
Journals. Translated. New Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 3af. 

Mendelssohn, See also “ Great Musicians.” 

Merrifield^s Nautical Astronomy. Crown 8vo, *]s. 6d, 
Merrylees {J^ Carlsbad and its Environs, ^s. 6d. ; roan, 95. 
Milford (/*.) Ned Stafford! s Experiences in the United States. 5^. 
Mills (/.) Alternative Elementary Chemistry. Illust., cr. 8vo. 

Alernative Course in Physics. 

Mitchell {D. G.; Ik. Marvel) Works. Uniform Edition, 

small 8vo, 51. each. 

Bound together. Reveries of a Bachelor. 

Doctor Johns. Seven Stories, Basement and Attic. 

Dream Life. Wet Days at Edgewood, 

Out-of-Town Places. 

Mitford {Mary Russell) Our Village. With 12 full-page and 157 

smaller Cuts. Cr. 4to, cloth, gilte%es, 21 j. ; cheaper binding, loj. &/. 
Moffatt{W.) Land and Work; Depression, Agncultural and 
Commercial. Crown 8vo, Sj, 

Mohammed Benani : A Story of To-^day. 8vo, los. 6d. 

Mollett {J. W.) Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art and 
Archaeology. Illustrated, small 4to, 15J. 

Moloney {Governor) Forestry of West Africa. loj. 6^. 

Money {E.) The Truth about America. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 
MorlandSy The, A Tale of Anglo-Indian Life. By Author of 
“ Sleepy Sketches.” Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Morley {Henry) English Literature in the Reign of Victoria. 

2000th volume of the Tauchnitz Collection of Authors. i8mo, 2s. 6d. 
Mor monism. See “ Stenhouse.” 

Morse {E. S.) Japanese Homes and their Surroundings. With 
more than 300 Illustrations. Re-issue, lOf. ^d. 

Morten {Honnor) Sketches of Hospital Life. Cr. 8vo, sewed, is. 
Morwood. Our Gipsies in City, Tent, and Van. 8vo, i8r. 
Moxon { Walter) Pilocereus Senilis. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 35. 6d. 
Muller {E.) Noble Words and Noble Deeds. Illustrated, gilt 
edges, 3r. 6^. ; plainer binding, 2s. 6d. 
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Murray (E, C. Grenville) Memoirs. By his widow. 2 vols. 
Mus^ave (Mrs.) Miriam. Crown 8vo. 

Music. See Great Musicians.” 


JSJAPOLEON and Marie Louise: Memoirs. By Madame 
^ ^ Durand, •js. 6d. 

Nether cote (C. B) Pyichley Hunt. New Ed., cr. 8vo, 8 j. 

New Zealand. See Bradshaw. 

New Zealand Rulers and Statesmen. See Gisborne. 


Nichoils (/ H. Kerry) The King Country : Explorations in 
New Zealand. Many Illustrations and Map. New Edition, 8vo, 2is. 

Nishet [Humi) Life and Nature Studies. With Etching by 
C. 0. Murray. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

Nordhoff{C.) Calif ornia., for Healthy Pleasure^ and Residence. 
New Edition, 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, I2s. 61. 

Norman {C.B.) Corsairs of France. With Portraits. 8vo, iSs. 

Northbrook Gallery. Edited by Lord Ronald Gower. 36 Per- 
manent Photographs. Imperial 4to, 63J. ; large paper, 105^. 

Nott {Major) Wild Animals Photographed and Described. 35^. 

Nursery Playmates {Prince of). 217 Coloured Pictures for 
Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, 6s. 

Nursing Record. Yearly, 8y.; half-yearly, 4^. 6d.\ quarterly, 
2s. 6d j weekly, id. 


O ^BRIEN {R. B.) Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland. 

With a Portrait of T. Drummond. Vol. I., 16^., IL, i6j. 

Orient Line Guide Book. By W. J. Loftie. 5s. 

Onus (C. /,) Fishing with the Fly. Illustrated. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Osborne {Duffield) Spell of Ashtaroth. Crown 8vo, $s. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 

With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. New Edition, $s. 
Owen {Douglas) Marine Insurance Notes and Clauses. New 
Edition, 14J. 


pALLJSER {Mrs.) A History of Lace. New Edition, with 

I- additional cuts and text. 8vo, 2if. 

The China Collector's Pocket Companion. With up- 
wards of 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. Small 8vo, 5J. 
Parkin (/.) Antidotal Treatment of Epidemic Cholera. 3^. 6d. 

Epidemiology in the Animal and Vegetable Kingdom. 

Part I., crown 8vo, 3^. 6d.\ Part II., 3J. 6d. 

— Volcanic Origin of Epidemics. Popular Edition, 
crown Svo, 2 s* 
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Payne {T, 0 .) Solomon^ s Temple and Capitol^ Ark of the Flood 
and Tabernacle (four sections at 24f.), extra binding, 105^. 

Pennell (H, Cholmondeley) Sporting Fish of Great Britain 
15J. ; large paper, 30J. 

Modem Improvements in FishingdacJde, Crown 8vo, 2s, 

Perelaer {M. T H) Ran Away from the Dutch; Borneo^ 
Illustrated, square 8vo, 7 j. td. 

Pharmacopoeia of the United States of America, 8vo, 215. 
Philpot (H. /.) Diabetes Mellitus, Crown 8vo, 5^. 

])iet System. Tables. I. Diabetes; II. Gout; 

III. Dyspepsia ; IV. Corpulence. In cases, i j. each. 

Plunkett {Major G. T) Primer of Orthographic Projection. 

Elementary Solid Geometry. With Problems and Exercises. 2 s. (>d. 
Poe {£. A.) The Raven. Illustr. by Dore. Imperial folio, 63.?. 
Poems of the Inner Life, Chiefly Modern. Small 8vo, 51*. 
Polar Expeditions. See LIcCormick. 

Porcher {A.) Juvenile French Plays. With Notes and a 
Vocabulary. i8mo, is. 

Porter {Admiral David D.) Naval History of Civil War. 
Portraits, Plans, &c. 4to, 25J. 

Porter {NoaK) Elements of Moral Science. 10s. 6 d. 

Portraits of Celebrated Racehorses of the Past and Present 
Centuries, with Pedigrees and Performances. 4 vols., 4I0, 126:. 
Powles (Z. D.) Land of the Pink Pearl: Life in the Bahamas. 
8vo, loj. 6Z 

Poynter {Edward R.Al). See “ Illustrated Text-books.” 
Pritt (T, E.) North Country Flies, Illustrated from the 
Author’s Drawings. loj. 6 d. 

Publisher^ Circular {The), and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, yi. 
Pyle {Howara) Otto of the Silver Hand, Illustrated by the 
Author. 8vo, Sr. 6 d, 


JDAMBA UD. History of Russia. New Edition, Illustrated. 

I ^ 3 vols., 8 VO, 2IJ. 

Reber. History of Mediceval Art. Translated by Clarke. 

422 Illustrations and Glossary. 8vo, . 

Redford {G.) Ancient Sculpture. New Ed. Crown 8vo, loi. 6 d. 
Reed {Sir E, M,P,) and Simpson, Modern Ships of War, 
Illust., royal 8vo, loj. (id. 

Richards {W,) Aluminium: its History^ Occurrence^ &c. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 12s, 6 d, 
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Richter {Dr, Jean Paul) Italian Art in the National Gallery, 

4to. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 2 s.; half-morocco, uncut, £2 I 2 s, 6i. 

See also Leonardo da Vinci. 

Riddell {Mrs, J, Hi) See Low's Standard Novels. 

Robertson {Anne /.) Myself and my Relatives, New Edition, 

croviTi 8 vo, 5 j. 

Robin Hood; Merry Adventures of. Written and illustrated 

by Howard Pyle. Imperial 8 vo, 15 J. 

Robinson {Phil) In my Inaian Garden, New Edition, i6mo, 

limp cloth, 2j. 

NoaKsArk, Unnatural History, Sm. post 8vo, i2l 6^. 

Sinners and Saints : a Tour across the United States of 

America, and Round them. Crown 8vo, loj. M, 

Under the Punkah, New Ed., cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s, 

Rockstro {W, S.) History of Music, New Edition. 8vo, 14s, 
Rolandy The Story of. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 6s, 

Rolfe {Eustace Neville) Pompeiiy Popular and Practical, Cr. 
8vo, 7j. 6d, 

Rome and the Environs, With plan®, 3/. 

Rose ifji) Complete Practical Machinist, New Ed., 1 2mo, 1 2s, 6d, 

p[ey to Engines and Engine-running, Crown 8vo, 8r. 6d, 

Mechanical Drawing, Illustrated, small 4to, i6x. 

■ Modern Steam Engines, Illustrated. 315. 6d, 

Steam Boilers. Boiler Construction and Examination, 

lllust., 8vo, 12^. 6d, 

Rose Library, Each volume, is. Many are illustrated— 

Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

Little Women Wedded. Foiming a Sequel to “ Little Women. 
Little Women and Little Women Wedded, i vol. , cloth gi]t,3J. 6 (t, 
Little Men. By L. M. Alcott. Double vol,, 2 s. \ cloth gilt, 3^. 6d, 
An Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 2s,; cloth, 
3J. 6d, 

Work. A Story of Experience. By L. M. Alcott, 3j. 6d. ; 2 vols., 
ij. each. 

Stowe (Mrs. H. B.) The Pearl of Orr’s Island. 

— The Minister’s Wooingr. 

— We and our Neighhours, 2 s,; cloth gilt, 6 s, 

— — My Wife and I. 2 s. 

Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. By Mrs. Dodge. Also 5^. 
My Study Windows. By J. R. Lowell. 

The Guardian Angrel. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

My Summer in a Garden. By C. D. Warner. 

Dred. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 2 s,; cloth gilt, 3 s, 6d, 

Oity Ballads. New Ed. i6mo. By Will Carleton. 
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Rose Library {Thi)-‘Continued. 

Parm Ballads. By Will Carleton. 

Parni Festivals. By Will Carleton. > i vol. , cl., gilt ed., 3^. ^d. 
Parm Legrenda. By Will Carleton. ) 

Tlie Bose in Bloom. By L. M. Alcott. 2s. ; cloth gilt, ^s. 6d, 
Eight Cousins. By L. M. Alcott. 2s. cloth gilt, 3 j. 6d. 

Under the Lilacs. By L. M. Alcott. 2 s. ; also 3J. 6d. 
Undiscovered Country. By W. D. Howells. 

Clients of Dr. Bernagius. By L. Biart. 2 parts. 

Silver Pitchers. By Louisa M. Alcott. Cloth, 3J. 6d. 

Jimmy*s Cruise in the “Pinafore,” and other Talcs. By 
Louisa M. Alcott. 2s.; cloth gilt, y. 6d. 

Jack and Jill. By Louisa M. Alcott. 2 j.; Illustrated, 5^. 
Hitherto. By the Author of the “ Gayworthys.” 2 vols., u.each; 
I vol., cloth gilt, 3J. 6d. 

A Gentleman of Leisure. A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett, i^. 

Ross (Mars) and Stoneheivtf C^^ber. Highlands of Cantabria ; 

or, Three Days from England. Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 21 s. 
Rothschilds^ the Financial Rulers of Nations. By John 
Reeves. Crown 8vo, *js. 6d. 

Rousselet (Louis) Son of the Constable of France. Small post 

8vo, numerous Illustrations, gilt edges, 3J. 6^. ; plainer, 2s. 6d, 

— — King of the Tigers : a Story of Central India. Illus- 

trated. Small post 8vo, gilt, 3J. (id. \ plainer, 2s. 6d, 

Drummer Boy. Illustrated. Small post 8vo, gilt 

edges, 3J. (id . ; plainer, 2s. (id. 

Russell (Dora) Strange Message, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 311. (id, 
Russell (W. Clark) Jack^s Courtship. New Ed., small post 
8vo, 6s. 

English Channel Ports and the Estate of the East 

and West India Dock Company. Crown 8vo, u. 

Frozen Pirate. New Ed., IllusL, small post 8vo, (s, 

Sailo/s Language. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, is. 6 d. 

Sea Queen. New Ed., small post 8vo, 6 j. 

Strange Voyage. New Ed., small post 8vo, 6 s. 

The Lady Maud. New Ed., small post 8vo, 6f. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor, Small post 8vo, 6 s, 4to, 

sewed, 6d. 

C A/NTS and their Symbols i A Companion in the Churches 
^ and Picture Galleries of Europe. Illustrated. Royal l6ino, is. 6d. 
Samuels (Capt. J, S.) From Forecastle to Cabin : Autobiography. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 8r. 6d.i also with fewer Illustrations, doth, 
2.r.; paper, is. 

Saftdlands (J. P.) How to Develop Vocal Power, is. 
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Saunders {A!) Our Domestic Birds: Poultry in England and 
New Zealand. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Our Horses : the Best Muscles controlled by the Best 

Brains. 6 s. 

Scherr {Prof, y.) History of English Literature. Cr. 8vo, %s. 6d. 
Schley. Rescue of Greely. Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Schuyler (Eugene) American Diplomacy and the Furtherance of 
Commerce. 125 . 6 d. 

The Life of Peter the Great. 2 vols., 8vo, 325. 

Sclmeinfurth (Geor^ Heart of Africa. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 155, 
Scott (Leader) Renaissance of Art in Italy. 4to, 31^. 6i. 

Sculpture.^ Renaissance and Modern. 5J. 

Semmes (Adm. Raphael) Service Afloat; The Sumter” and 
the “Alabama.** Illustrated. Royal 8vo, 16:. 

Senior (JV.) Near and Far ; an Angltfs Sketches of Home 
Sport and Colonial Life. Crown 8yo, 65. 

Waterside Sketches. Imp. 32mo, is. 6d.; boards, is, 

Shakespeare. Edited by R. Grant White. 3 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, 365. j Hition de luxe^ 6 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 635. 

See also Cundall, Dethroning, Donnelly, Mackay, 

and White (R. Grant). 

Shakespeards Heroines : Studies by Living English Painters. 
1055. ; artists’ proofs, 630J. 

Songs and Sonnets. Illust. by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 

4to, boards, 55. 

Sharpe (R. Bawdier) Birds in Nature. 39 coloured plates 
and text. 4to, 635. 

Sidney (Sir Philip) Arcadia. New Edition, 6^. 

Siegfried, The Story of. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Simon. China : its Social Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Simson(A.) Wilds of Ecuador and Exploration of the Putumay or 
River, Crown 8vo, 8j. 6 d. 

Sinclair (Mrs.) Indigenous Rowers of the Hawaiian Islands. 
44 Plates in Colour. Imp. folio, extra binding, gilt edges, 31J. 6 d. 

Sloane ( T. 0 .) Home Experiments in Science for Old and Young. 
Crown 8vo, 65. 

Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations. Illust. New Ed., 8vo, i8f. 
The Chaldean Account of Genesis. With many Illustra- 
tions. i6r. New Ed. By Professor Sayce, 8vo, i8j. 

Smith (G. Barnett) William I. and the German Empire* 
New Ed., 8vo, 35, 6 d. 

Smith (/. Moyr) Wooing of ^thra. Illustrated. 32m0j is. 
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Smith (Sydney) Life and Times. By Stuart J. Reid. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, 2is. 

Smith ( W. E.) Laws concerning Public Health. 8vo, 31J. 6^. 

Splerd French Dictionary. 29th Edition, remodelled. 2 vols., 
8vo, i8j.; half bound, 2is. 

spry ( W.J . /., R.N., F.R.G.S) Cruise of HM.S.^^ Challenger^ 
With Illustrations. 8vo, i8j. Cheap Edit., crown 8vo, yj. 6t/. 

Spyri (Johl) Heidi^s Early Experiences : a Story for Children 
and those who love Children. Illustrated, small post 8vo, 4J. (id. 

HeidVs Further Experiences. Illust., sm. post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Stanley {//. Congo, and Founding its Free State. Illustrated, 
2 vols., 8vo, 42s. ; re-issue, 2 vols. 8vo, 2is. 

"■ How I Found Livingstone. 8vo, lo^. (id. \ cr. 8vo, 75. (id. 

— — Through the Dark Continent. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Start (J. W. K.) Junior Mensuration Exercises. Zd. 

Stenhouse (Mrs.) Tyranny of Mormonism. An Englishwoman 
in Utah. New ed., cr. 8vo, cloth elegant, 3J. (id. 

Sterry (J. Ashby) Cucumber Chronicles, ^s. 

Stevens (E. W.) Fly-Fishing in Maine Lakes. Ss. 6d. 

Stevens (T) Around the Worid on a Bicycle. Vol. II. 8vo. 16s. 

Stockton (Frank R.) Rudder Grange. $s. 6d. 

— ^ Bee- Man of Om, and other Fanciful Tales. Cr. 8\'o, 

Sf- 

The Casting Away of Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. Aleshine. i^. 

The Dusantes. Sequel to the above. Sewed, is.; 
tliis and the preceding book in one volume, cloth, 2s. C ' 

The Hundredth Man. Small post 8vo, 6s. 

The Late Mrs. Null. Small post 8vo, 6s. 

The Story of Viteau. Illust. Cr. 8vo, 5^. 

See also Low^s Standard Novels. 

Stoker (Bram) Under the Sunset. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Storer (Professor F. H.) Agriculture in its Relations to 
Chemistry. 2 vols., 8vo, 25^. 

Stowe (Mrs. Beecher) Dred. Cloth, gilt edges, 35. 6d.) cloth, 2s. 

Flowers and Fruit from her Writings. Sm. post 8vo, 

Little Foxes. Cheap Ed., u.; Library Edition, 4^, 6d. 

My Wife and /. Cloth, 2X. 
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Stowe {Mrs, Beecher) Old Town Folk, 6s, 

We and our Neighbours, is, 

Poganuc People. 6 i'. 

— See also Rose Library. 

Strachan (/.) Explorations and Adventures in New Guinea, 
Illust., crown 8vo, 12 s. 

Stuitfield {Hugh E. M.) El Maghreb : 1200 Miles' Ride through 
Marocco. 8 j. 6d, 

Sullivan {A, M,) Nutshell History of Ireland, Paperboards, 6d, 


'J^AINE (H, A) “ Origines," Translated by John Durand. 

■* I. The Ancient Eeg-ime. Demy 8vo, cloth, i6s, 

II. The French Eevolntion. Vol. i , do. 

III. Do. do. Vol. 2 . do. 

IV. Do. do. Vol. 3. do. 


Tauchnitz's English Editions of German Authors, Each 
volume, cloth flexible, is. \ or sewed, is. 6d, (Catalogues post free.) 

Tauchnitz{B,) German Dictionary, is.; paper, is, 6d.; roan, 
is, 6d. 

- - French Dictionary, is, ; paper, is, 6d. ; roan, is, 6d, 

Italian Dictionary, is, ; paper, is, 6d, ; roan, is, 6d, 

Latin Dictionary, is, ; paper, is. 6d, ; roan, is, 6d, 

■ Spanish and English, is, ; paper, is. 6d. ; roan, is. 6d, 

Spanish and French, is.; paper, is. 6d. ; roan, is, 6d, 

Taylor {R, L.) Chemical Analysis Tables, is, 

- Chemistry for Beginners, Small 8 vo, is, 6d, 

Techno-Chemical Receipt Book, With additions by Brannt 
and Wahl. ioj. 6^. 

Technological Dictionary, See Tolhausen. 

Thausing (Prof) Malt and the Fabrication of Beer, 8 vo, 45 X, 

Theakston {M) British Angling Flies, Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo, 5 X. 

Thomson {Jos,) Central African Lakes, New edition, 2 vols. 
in one, crown 8vo, 7 j. 6d, 


— Through Masai Land, Illust. iij. ; new edition, 7 f. 6d 

— and Miss. Harris-Smith, Ulu: an African Romance, 
crown 8 voi 6s, 
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Thomson ( JV.) Algebra for Colleges and Schools. With Answers, 
5x. ; without, 41. 6^/. ; Answers separate, (>d 
Tolhausen. Technological German, English, and French Die* 
tionary. Vols. I., II., with Supplement, I2j. td. each; III., gs.; 
Supplement, cr. 8vo, 3J. 6 d. 

Tromholt (*S.) Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis. By 
C. SlEWERS. Photographs and Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, 3af. 

Tucker ( W. J,) Life and Society in Eastern Europe, 155. 
Tupper (Martin Farquhar) My Life as an Author, 14s, 
Turner (Edward) Studies in Russian Literature. Cr. 8vo, 8^. 6i. 


T JPTON (H) Manual of Practical Dairy Farming. Cr. 
^ 8vo, IS. 


1/AN DAM. Land of Rubens; a companion for visitors to 
^ Belgium. See Hurt. 

Vane (Denzil) From the Dead. A Romance. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, 

\2S, 

Vane (Sir Harry Young). By Prof. James K, Hosmer. 

8 VO, i8j. 

Veres, Biography of Sir Francis Vere and Lord Vere, leading 
Generals in the Netherlands. By Clements R. Markham. 8vo, i8j. 
Victoria (Queen) Life of . By Grace Greenwood. Illust. 6s, 
Vincent (Mrs. Howard) Forty Thousand Miles over Land and 
Water. With Illustrations. New Edit., 3^. 6d. 

ViolleUle-Duc (E.) Lectures on Architecture. Translated by 
Benjamin Bucknall, Architect. 2 vols., super-royal 8vo, ^s. 


Wakefield. 


Aixdes-Bains : Bathing and Attractions. 


Wolford (Mrs, L, B.) Her Great Idea, and other Stories. Cr. 

8vo, loj. 6d, 

Wallace (Z.) Ben Hur: A Tale of the Christ. 

crown 8vo, 6 s . ; cheaper edition, 2 s. 

Waller (Rev, C. H) The Names on 
and other Studies. New Edition. Cro^^m Svlj 
— — Words in the Greek Testament. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, 2 s. 6 d. Part IL Vo 
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Liasi Oaomr Sro. 

Containing 850 to 600 pp 
and from 80 to 100 
lUl'page iUnatrations. 

Oontsining the whole of (he 
(ext with some iUnitrations. 


In very 

In 

In cloth 



handsome 

plainer 

binding. 

binding, gil 


WORKS. 

cloth bind- 

edges. 

Ooloued boards. 


Isg. gilt 

plain 

smaller 



edges. 

edges. 

type. 


},000 Leagnei under the Sea. 
Fartil. andll 

N s. d, 

j 10 6 

«. d, 

5 0 

«. d. 

8 6 

2 vols., 1«. each. 

teotOT Servadao 

10 6 

6 0 

8 6 

2 vols.. Is. eaoh. 

he Fur Country 

10 6 

6 0 

8 6 

2 vols., Is. each. 

he Earth to the Uoon and a Trip 
round it 

I 10 6 

6 0 

f 2 vols.,! 
I2e. ea. j 

2 vols., Is. each. 

iohael Btrogoif 

1 10 6 

6 0 

8 6 

2 vols.. Is. eaoh. 

lick Sands, the Boy Captain . . 

10 6 

6 0 

8 6 

2 vols., Is. eaoh. 

ive Weeks in a Balloon . . . 

7 6 

8 6 

2 0 

Is. Od. 

.dventures of Three Englishmen 
and Three Russians .... 

1 ' ® 

8 6 

2 0 

1 0 

.ouud the World in Eighty Bays 


8 6 

2 0 

1 0 

. Floating City 

] 


f 2 0 

1 0 

he Blockade Bunneri • • . . 


j 2 0 

1 0 

T. Ox’s Experiment ..... 

— / 


2 0 

1 0 

. Winter amid the loe .... 

: — • ’ 

.... 

2 0 

1 0 

uryiTori of the < ' Chancellor . 

] 7 6 

8 6 

/ 3 6 

2 vols., Is, each. 

[artinPai . 

\ 2 0 

Is. Od. 

be tfysterious Island, 8 vols. 

*1 22 6 

10 6 

6 0 

8 0 

. I. Dropped from the Clonds . 

(76 

8 6 

2 0 

1 0 

II. Abandoned 

17 6 

8 6 

2 0 

1 0 

IL Seoret of the Island « • . 

7 6 

8 6 

2 0 

1 0 

;e Child of the Cavern . . . . 

7 6 

8 6 

2 0 

1 0 

e Begum’s Fortune .... 
e Tribulations of a Chinaman . 

( 7 6 

8 6 

2 0 

1 0 

7 6 

8 6 

2 0 

3 0 

B Steam House, 2 vols. 

I. Demon of Cawnpore • • . 

>76 

8 6 

2 0 

1 0 

[L Tigers and Traitors . . . 

B Giant Baft, 2 vols. 

17 6 
) 

8 6 

2 0 

1 0 

I. 800 Leagues on the Amason 

C ^ ® 

8 6 

2 0 

1 0 

[L The Cryptogram . . . . , 

) 7 6 

8 6 

2 0 

1 0 

B Green Bay 

6 0 

6 0 

— 

1 0 

Ifrey Morgan 

raban the Inflexible 

7 6 

) 

8 6 

2 0 

1 0 

1, Captain of the Guidara” . 

f 7 6 

8 6 

2 0 

1 0 

I. SoarpantetheSpy. • • • ^ 

) 7 6 

8 6 

2 0 

1 0 

) Archipelago on Fire. . • . ' 
) Ycmished Diamond • . • . 

7 6 

7 6 

8 6 

8 6 

2 -0 

2 0 

1 0 

1 0 

thiasSandorf 

10 6 

5 0 



i Lottery Ticket 

7 6 




pper of the Clouds 

7 6 




ru against South 

7 6 




ift in the Faeifio . .... 

7 6 




jhttoFranoe 

7 6 
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WaUer{jRev, C,ffJ) Adoption and the Covenant, On Confirma- 
tion. 2S, 6d, 

Silver Sockets ; and other Shadows oj Redemption, 

Sermons at Christ Church, Hampstead. Small post 8vo, 6s, 

Walsh (A, S,) Mary, Queen of the House of David. 8vo, 3f. 6d, 
Walton (Jz,) Wallet Book, CIoIdLXXXV. Crown 8vo, half 
vellum, 2is. j large paper, 42s, 

— Compleat Angler, Lea and Dove Edition. Ed.byR.B. 
Marston. With full-page Photogravures on India paper, and the 
Woodcuts on India paper from blocks. 4to, half-morocco, 105J.; 
large paper, royal 4to, full dark green morocco, gilt top, 2iar. 

Walton {T, H.) Coal Mining. With Illustrations. 4to, 25^. 
Wardrop{0,) Kingdom of Georgia, Illust and map. 8vo. 14^. 
Warner {C, D) My Summer in a Garden, Boards, is,; 
leatherette, ix. 6d. j cloth, 2x. 

Their Pilgrimage, Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 
8vo, 7x. 6d, 

Warren ( W, P,) Paradise Found; the North Pole the Cradle 
of the Human Race. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, I2x. 6d, 

Washington Irvinfs Little Britain, Square crown 8vo, fir. 
Wells {H P,) American Salmon Fisherman, fir. 

■ — — Fly Rods and Fly TacUe, Illustrated. lor. fir/. 

Wells (/ W,) Three Thousand Miles through Brazil, Illus- 
trated from Original Sketches. 2 vols. 8vo, 32X. 

Wenzel (f?.) Directory of Chemical Products of the German 
Empire. 8vo, 25X. 

White {R, Grant) England Without and Within, Crown 8vo, 
icxr. 6d, 

Every-day English, lor. fir/. 

Fate of Mansfield Humphreys, b»c. Crown 8vo, fir. 

— — — Studies in Shakespeare, lor. fir/. 

— Words and their Uses, New Edit,, crown 8vo, ^s, 

Whitney (Mrs,) The Other Girls, A Sequel to ** We Girls.” 

New ed. i2mo, 2s, 

We Girls, New Edition. 2 s, 

Whittier (J, Gi) The Kin^s Missive, c^nd later Poems, i8mo, 
choice parchment cover, 3X. 6 d, 

St, Gregorys Guest, &*€, Recent Poems. 

Wilcox (Marrion) Real People, Sm. post 8vo, 3r. fir/. 

— Sei^ra VUlena ; and Gray, an Oldhaven Romance, a 
Yols. in one, fix. 
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William L and the German Empire* By G. Barnett Smith. 
New Edition, y. Sd, 

Willis-Bund (/) Salmon Problems* zs* 6d*; boards, 2 S* 6d* 
Wills {Dr* C. /.) Persia as it is* Crown 8 vo, Ss* 6d* 

Wills, A Few Hints on Proving, without Professional Assistance. 
By a Probate Court Official. 8th Edition, revised, with Forms 
of Wills, Residuary Accounts, &c. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, is. 
Wilmot (A.) Poetry of South Africa* Collected and arranged. 
8vo, 6 j. 

Wilson {Dr. Andrew) Health for the People. Cr. 8 vo, ^s. (id* 
Winsor {fustin) Narrative and Critical History of America. 

8 vols., soj. each ; large paper, per vol., 63^. 

Woolsey. Introduction to International Law. 5 th Ed., i 8 r. 
Woolson {Constance F.) See “ Low's Standard Novels." 
Wright (H.) Friendship of God. Portrait, &c. Crown 8 vo, 6 .f. 
Wright {T.) Totun of Cowper, Olney, &c. 6s. 

Written to Order ; the Journeyings of an Irresponsible Egotist* 
By the Author of A Day of my Life at Eton.” Crown 8vo, 65, 


J/'PIARTE {Charles) Florence: its History, Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. Illustrated with 500 Engravings. Large imperial 
4to, extra binding, gilt edges, 63^. ; or 12 Parts, Ss. each. 

History ; the Medici ; the Humanists ; letters ; arts j the Renaissance ; 
illustrious Florentmes; Etruscan art; monuments; sculpture; paintinig. 
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